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Editorial Comment 


REARGUMENT OF THE EpucATIONAL SEGREGATION CASES 


On June 9th, 1953, just before the 
U. S. Supreme Court recessed for its 
summer vacation, it handed down one 
of the most unusual decisions in its 
long career—unusual in this instance 
not so much because it required re- 
argument, but because of the questions 
to be answered. The decision con- 
cerned five cases challenging the con- 
stitutionality of legally-enforced racial 
segregation in the public schools of the 
four states of Delaware, Kansas, South 
Carolina, and Virginia; and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Instead of ruling 
upon the cases the Court ordered that 
they be reargued during the fall term 
and that argument be addressed to the 
answering of the following questions: 


“1. What evidence is there that the 
Congress which submitted and the 
state Legislatures and conventions 
which ratified the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment contemplated or did not contem- 
plate, understood or did not under- 
stand, that it would abolish segregation 
in public schools? 


“2. If neither the 
submitting nor the states in ratifying 
the Fourteenth Amendment understood 
that compliance with it would require 
the immediate abolition of segregation 
in public schools, was it nevertheless 


Congress in 


the understanding of the framers of 
the Amendment 

“(A) that future Congresses might, 
in the exercise of their power under 
Section 5 of the Amendment, abolish 
segregation, or 

“(B) that it would be within the 
judicial power in light of future con- 
siderations, to construe the Amend- 
ment as abolishing such segregation of 
its own force? 

“3. On the assumption that the 
answers to Questions 2 (A) and (B) 
do not dispose of the issue, is it with- 
in the judicial power, in construing 
the Amendment, to abolish segregation 
in public schools? 

“4, Assuming it is decided that 
segregation in public schools violates 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

“(A) would a decree necessarily 
follow providing that, within the limits 
set by normal geographical school 
districting, Negro children should 
forthwith be admitted to schools of 
their choice, or 

“B) may this court, in the exercise 
of its equity powers, permit an effective 
gradual adjustment to be brought about 
from existing segregated systems to a 
system not based on color distinctions? 

“5, On the assumption on which 
Questions 4 (A) and (B) are based 
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and assuming further that this court 
will exercise its equity powers to the 
end described in Question 4 (B), 

“(A) should this court formulate 
detailed decrees in these cases; 

“(B) if so, what specific issues 
should the decrees reach; 

“(C) should this court appoint a 
special master to hear evidence with 
a view to recommending specific terms 
for such decrees; 

“(D) should this court remand to 
the courts of first instance with direc- 
tions to frame decrees in these cases 
and if so what general directions 
should the decrees of this court include 
and what procedures should the courts 
of first instance follow in arriving at 
these specific terms of more detailed 
decrees?” 

It is not clear to a layman just what 
these questions mean, nor all of the 
assumptions underlying them. The 
briefs which are being drawn by both 
parties to these suits ought to be very 
revealing, however; especially in an- 
swer to the question as to the interest 
of Congress in enacting the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and of the state legisla- 
tures and conventions which ratified it. 

These cases were originally set for 
reargument on October 12th, 1953, 
but the Attorney-General who was 
specifically requested to submit a brief 
prevailed upon the Court to allow more 
time, and the date for reargument is 
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now set for December 7th, 1953. 
Interestingly enough, the Boar. of 


Education of Topeka, Kansas has 
meanwhile repealed its segregation re- 
quirement. Whether this action will 
make the Topeka case moot is not 
known, and probably will not be known 
until shortly before or at the time of 
reargument. 

Another interim occurrence was the 
death of Chief Justice Vinson and the 
appointment of Governor Warren as 
his successor. What this change in the 
personnel of the Court may mean as 
far as these cases are concerned is not 
known, and no good will be served in 
trying to speculate. 

Nor does it appear to be profitable 
to try to guess what decision the Court 
may render. For there are numerous 
possibilities open to the Court even if 
it concludes that segregation is uncon- 
stitutional. It is our hope that the ar- 
guments by plaintiffs’ counsel will be 
sufficiently clear, cogent and persuasive 
to move the Court to make an early 
and, from our point of view, favorable 
decision. In any event, it should be 
kept in mind that whatever decision 
the Court may render it will not com- 
pletely dispose of the problem. A fa- 
vorable decision, however, would con- 
siderably simplify the task of deseg- 
regation and integration. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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Prior-Service Attitudes Toward Whites of 


219 Negro 


Veterans * 


Head, Department of Sociology, Virginia State College 


Harry W. 


Interest in this study of Negro vet- 
erans of World War II—men who 
served in the various branches of the 
Armed Services of the United States 
between 1939-1949—grew out of sev- 
eral things. One was a very practical 
interest of simply desiring to know 
veterans whom one had ‘to teach, coun- 
sel and with whom one had to as- 
sociate. So much concern was ex- 
pressed by public officials and others 
during the war over the returning vet- 
eran, his needs, problems and aspira- 
tions, that one who felt a debt owed 
them for the service rendered would 
wish to serve them well, and to serve 


_them one would have to know them. 


Another reason for this interest was a 
feeling of certainty that few persons, 
indeed, knew anything of a significant 
nature about veterans in general and 
therefore knowledge obtained by a 
study of them would be useful. Still 
another reason for interest in the study 
grew out of a question that seemed to 
weigh heavily on the minds of many 
persons, among them Negroes, namely, 
“What effect will the war have on Ne- 
gro-White relations in the United 
States?” Will the returning white vet- 
erans be less or more prejudiced 
against Negroes as a result of his war 
service experience? Lacking contacts 
with white veterans but being in the 





*The author wishes to thank Professor 
Maurice R. Davie, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Yale University, for 
reading this article and making some very 
helpful suggestions. 


RoBerRtTs 


midst of Negro veterans, it occurred 
to the writer that among other things, 
it might be profitable to know the re- 
actions of the Negro veteran to his 
service experience and the effect of 
those experiences upon his attitudes 
toward white Americans. 

In the school years 1946-50 a course 
in Human Documents, limited to vet- 
erans, was offered at Virginia State 
College. The veterans were to write 
personal documents on their exper- 
iences. The service period was divided 
into 17 sub-periods and a series of 
questions were formulated for each sub- 
period designed to obtain a description 
of the nature of their experiences and 
their reactions to them. They did a 
paper a week. In addition, individual 
interviews were held with a large num- 
ber of these men and many informal 
chance conversations with them and 
with some fifty or more other men who 
did not take the course and are not 
reported upon here. The purpose of 
the interviews was to widen and deepen 
understanding of their experiences and 
reactions and to capture something of 
their feelings. A pledge that their 
writings would be held confidential was 
given and they were to attach numbers 
rather than their names to the papers. 


Speciric Arms or Stupy 


This is a report on the analysis of 
one set of papers by this chance sample 
of 219 veterans about half of whom 
were attending Virginia State College 
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in Petersburg, Virginia, and the other 
half were attending Virginia Union 
University in Richmond, Virginia. 
There is a strong reason for believing 
that these students are typical of like- 
status American Negro youth who, as 
members of a particular minority group 
of color, develop certain attitudes to- 
ward the white majority as a result of 
their personal or group relations with 
that majority, those relations which 
have, of course, a personal, local and 
class equation. The percentage dis- 
tribution of the Negro population in 
the United States for the Census year 
nearest the time of the birth of these 
men, 1920, was 85.2 for the South, 
14.1 for the North and 0.8 for the 
West. Coincidently, the corresponding 
distribution for this sample is 83.6, 
15.5 and 0.9. The documents analyzed 
here are their writings on the first two 
of the following questions used as a 
guide to their writing: 


I. What was your attitude toward 
white people before you entered 
the service? Describe it as ac- 
curately as you can. 


II. Explain as accurately and as 
fully as necessary the exper- 
iences or causes that developed 
this attitude. 


III. What effect, if any, did your 
experiences in the service have 
upon your former attitude to- 
ward white people? State clear- 
ly what your attitude is or was 
as a result of your service ex- 
perience. 

IV. Describe as accurately as you 
can and fully just what exper- 
iences in the service and how 
these experiences developed this 
attitude. 


The decuments written on the other 
two questions showing changes in atti- 


tudes will be analyzed in another pa- 
per.** 

The question to be examined in this 
part of the study is whether there is a 
significant difference between South- 
ern-born and reared and Northern- 
born and reared Negro youth in their 
attitudes toward white people. 


GENERAL PROBLEM 


The 219 veterans were first divided 
into three groups by place of birth. 
Of this number 151 were born in Vir- 
ginia, 32 in other Southern states, and 
36 in Northern states. They were next 
divided into three groups by place of 
birth and rearing to eliminate from 
the results the effects of 43 of the men 
having residence experience outside the 
state or section of their birth, since 
place of rearing is sociologically more 
significant for attitude development 
than is place of birth. 

The categories into which their at- 
titudes were divided were those used by 
the men themselves—friendly (very 
kindly disposed), neutral (an absolute 
absence of any unfriendliness, their re- 
lations with whites having been gen- 
erally as natural as those with other 
Negroes), individualized (meaning they 
accepted every person on his merits 
and as an individual and reacted ac- 
cordingly), uncertain (due to qualita- 
tively varied experiences with whites, 
they did not understand whites and 
therefore were not sure of their at- 
titude), sorry for whites (a sort of pity 
or sympathy for the prejudiced or err- 
ing white person whom they regarded 


**This paper entitled “The Impact of 
Military Service Upon the Racial Attitudes 
of Negro Servicemen in World War II” 
appears in the 1953 (October) issue of 
Social Problems. 
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as stupid), inferiority complex—while 
not technically an attitude, it is the 
term they used to indicate an inferior 
feeling generally accompanied with 
fear (having a morbid belief with ac- 
companying emotions and feeling of 
being a person of lower quality), nega- 
tive (a mild dislike), mized or dual 
(this phrase or just either of the terms 
they used and explained by saying 
“I like some and hate some.” A few 
substituted dislike for hate, saying “I 
like some and dislike some.”), dislike 
(a feeling of aversion to whites re- 
garded as uncongenial or offensive), 
hatred (a very bitter and blind sort of 
antipathy . . . implying “extreme aver- 
sion, especially with enmity or malice.” 
These attitudes were arranged in a 
rough scale, with “friendly” and 
“hate” forming the extreme poles. The 
first three of these attitudes—“friend- 
ly’, “neutral”, and “individualized” 
were classified as positive since they 
were developed in more or less friend- 
ly relations with whites and as com- 
pared with the others indicated a spirit 
of good will. The other seven atti- 
tudes were classified as negative for 
they either represented degrees of hos- 
tility, or, as in the case of “uncertain”, 
“sorry”, and the feeling of inferiority, 
they were unhealthy from the stand- 
point of a truly democratic society. 


Arrirupes Towarp WHITES 


The data revealed that of the 219 
servicemen, 165 (or 75 per cent) en- 
tered the service of their country with 
negative attitudes toward whites. When 
these men are classified as to their 
place of birth, it is found that 81.5 
per cent of the 151 born in the border 
state of Virginia, 78.1 per cent of 
the 32 born in other Southern states 


and 47.2 per cent of the 36 born in 
Northern states exhibited these nega- 
tive attitudes. Or, reversing the pic- 
ture, of the 219 servicemen, only 54 
(or 24.6 per cent) entered the service 
with positive attitudes toward whites. 
When identified with their place of 
birth, it is found that only 28 (or 
18.5 per cent) of the 151 Virginia- 
born servicemen, seven (or 21.9 per 
cent) of the 32 born in other South- 
ern states, and 19 (or 52.8 per cent) 
of the Northern-born entered the serv- 
ice with positive attitudes toward 
whites. 

The attitudes of all the Southern- 
born veterans including Virginians 
compared with the Northern-born vet- 
erans showed that 81.0 per cent of 
the Southern-born as compared with 47.2 
per cent of the Northern-born entered 
the service with negative attitudes to- 
ward whites, and that only 19 per cent 
of the Southern-born as compared with 
52.8 per cent of the Northern-born en- 
tered the service with positive atti- 
tudes toward whites. 


The men were grouped according 
to place of birth and rearing, eliminat- 
ing 43 men wholly or partly reared 
in an area other than his place of 
birth, Of the 130 servicemen born 
and reared in Virginia 110 (or 84.6 
per cent) entered the service with neg- 
ative attitudes toward whites. Of the 
20 servicemen born and reared in other 
Southern states, 16 (or 80.0 per cent) 
entered the service with negative atti- 
tudes while of the 26 born and reared 
in the Northern states 8 (or 30.8 per 
cent) entered the service with negative 
attitudes toward whites. Five of the 
men, two born and reared in the North 
and three born and reared in Virginia, 
stated that in addition to their atti- 
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tudes of dislike (three of them) they 
had an attitude of distrust of whites. 
One other, born and reared in the 
North, who had a friendly attitude 
stated that he had been moving in 
the direction of distrust. 

Reversing the picture, of the 130 
servicemen born and reared in Virginia 
only 20 (or 15.4 per cent) entered the 
service with positive attitudes towards 
whites. Of the 20 born and reared 
in other Southern states only 4 (or 20 
per cent) entered the service with posi- 
tive attitudes towards whites. And 
of the 26 born and reared in the North- 
ern states, 18 (or 69.2 per cent) en- 
tered the service with positive atti- 
tudes towards whites. 

If these attitudes are regarded as 
constituting a scale with the “friendly” 
and “hate” representing the extreme 
points on the positive and the negative 
ends respectively of the scale, the re- 
sults are interesting. It has been noted 
that friendly attitudes are held by 
only 9.3 per cent of the Virginia-born 
servicemen, by 12.5 per cent of the 
servicemen born in other Southern 
states, and by 33.3 per cent of the 
Northern-born servicemen; while the 
attitude of hate is held by 43.7 per 
cent of the Virginia-born veterans, by 
50.0 per cent of those born in other 
Southern states, and by 22.2 per cent 
of the Northern-born veterans. When 
place of birth and rearing are the same, 
friendly attitudes of the Virginia serv- 
ice men prior to entering the service 
drop to 6.9 per cent; those of other 
Southern states drops to 5.0 per cent, 
and those of the Northern states rise 
to 42.3 per cent. Correspondingly, 
“hate” increases to 46.1 per cent of 
the Virginia men, to 55.0 per cent of 
those from other Southern states and 
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drops to a low figure of 7.7 per cent 
of the Northern men. 

These figures indicate clearly that 
while there are social factors in both 
the Northern and Southern environ- 
ments which make for attitudes ranging 
from “friendly” to “hate”, those that 
make for friendly attitudes are found 
predominantly in the Southern environ- 
ment. 

The question naturally arises: is 
section of the country of one’s birth 
and rearing significantly related to at- 
titudes and are the observed differ- 
ences in attitudes by sections too large 
to be attributed to sampling error? 
Application of the Chi-Square test 
gives an affirmative answer. For a 
comparison of the Southern-born and 
the Northern-born, rX* equals 19.32. 
For a comparison of section of country 
of both birth and rearing, rX* equals 
24.60. One degree of freedom was 
available in the Chi-Square reported. 
The value of Chi-Square which is sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level when 
one degree of freedom is available is 
3.841. Obviously Chi-Squares of 19.32 
and 24.60 are many times too large 
to be attributable to vagaries of sam- 


pling. 
Negative Atrirupes Towarp WHITES 


Table I contains the reasons given 
by the service men for their varying 
degrees of negative attitudes toward 
whites prior to entering the service. 
Their reasons fall into sixteen categor- 
1es. 

The rank order of the five most re- 
peated reasons given by the 219 men 
in Table I is segregation and discrimi- 
nation, superiority attitudes of whites, 
believe whites blocking the Negro’s 


progress, personal difficulties with 
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TABLE I 


Reasons GIvEN By 165 Necro Service MeN For NeGative AtrirupEs Towarps WHITES 








Total Num- Per Cent of 

ber of times reasons of 

Reasons a particular total num- 

reason is ber of men 

given.} 

ee ION WANE TORRONE oo, Scion oc xasace ss cma eee dacmenon 35 21.2 
2. Little or no contacts with Whites .......ccccsssscceee 37 22.4 
33. Basediom: what: DT teaxd! (hearsay) .....<cicecccceccscece 28 17.0 
4. Believe Whites blocking advancement ..............06. 76 46.0 
5. Personal difficulties with Whites ..................5- 56 34.0 
G&. Haperiences: with employers: .......sccesccsccesencoese 24 14.5 
7.. Eveeyone Hated! thie: Wilitess. occ cccccsiscsccciesicsceees 12 7.3 
8. Reading of treatment of Negroes in deep South ...... 20 12.1 
2). Seeteas: ination: 0) ORGORs.. 6: 6.0.00 scwaweesiotadases 49 30.0 
10. Segregation and discrimination ..............eeeeeeeee 85 51.5 
49). Superiority: atticudes: of: Wiles: ...5 5s o..ccccc cess scien 83 50.3 
Oe Rm BAe Bi CLAN 65.5515 5's 5k ooo Uae daa Se vaaweseraeRes 20 12.1 
13. Insults in terms of derisive and contemptuous names .. 45 27.3 
14. Believe Whites teach children hatred ...............05- 9 5.4 
15. Distorted history and constant belittling of Negroes .... 6 3.6 
ie. WAAR ATAONGS go 5: Banas a aiclanr da ges owes ovdinemisbeanoesio 21 12.7 








+Each man has named one or more reasons for his attitude. 


whites and seeing injustices done to 
Negroes. 

If we examine the reasons given by 
the 129 men, by place of birth, whose 
attitudes were those of dislike and hate 
toward whites, using the two extreme 
views at the negative end of the scale, 
we find that the five most often men- 
tioned reasons fall in the following 
order: 

Thus, with slight variations, the 
same five reasons rank highest regard- 
less of place of birth with the highest 
percentages among men born in other 
Southern states, lower percentages in 
the Virginia-born men, and_ the 
lowest percentages among men born 
in Northern States. Thus the causes 
of extreme negative attitudes toward 
whites are most prevalent in “Other 


Southern States,” less prevalent in Vir- 
ginia and least prevalent in the North- 
ern states. This would seem to accord 
with what is known about race-rela- 
tions in these areas. That is, in the 
deep South where the concentration of 
Negroes is most dense, race relations 
tend to be harshest, and in the area 
of least density, the North, relations 
are the least harsh. 

The miscellaneous reasons given for 
their attitudes vary greatly but are 
of some interest. They are the belief 
that Christianity is used as a tool to 
keep the Negro down; the belief that 
most whites hate Negroes and that most 
Negroes hate whites; the belief that 
whites give moral support to white 
children who fight colored children; a 
feeling that much was missed academ- 
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ically because of segregated schools ;' 
a personal dislike for blue-eyed peo- 
ple; no protection from the law; the 
whites’ violation of the Golden Rule; 
the belief that whites are jealous of 
the Negro’s athletic achievements;; the 
existence of the Ku Klux Klan; having 
grown up in a hostile white environ- 
ment; whites “refuse to recognize you 
when other whites are around;” white 
men seeking sex relations with Negro 
women. The attitude of distrust men- 
tioned earlier as accompanying other 
attitudes seems to have developed from 
some disconcerting personal experience 
with whites. 

When we consider the mixed or dual 
attitude—representing varying degrees 
of dislike and hate and often expressed 
as “like some and hate some’—and the 
attitude of mild dislike, we find the five 
most often-stated reasons for these 26 

‘Mentioned twice by the Virginia-born. 


*Mentioned four times by the Virginia- 


born. 





men to be ranked in the following or- 
der: 
1. Superiority attitude of the 
whites 
2. Personal difficulties with whites 
3. Insults in terms of derisive and 
contemptuous names 
4. Segregation and discrimination 
5. Little or no contact with whites 
This rank order of reasons leaves 


out two which appeared as the most 
important reasons for dislike and hate, 
namely, “believe whites blocking Ne- 
gro’s progress,” and “seeing injustices 
done to Negroes.” The substitutes for 
these are “Insults in terms of derisive 
and contemptuous names,” which would 
have been included if we added a sixth 
highest reason given for mixed and 
mild dislike attitudes, and ‘Little or no 
contact with whites.” 

Of the seven with feelings of in- 
feriority, four were born and reared 
in Virginia. The fifth Virginia-born 
was reared in the North. One was born 
and reared in other Southern states, 
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and the Northern-born youth was 
reared in Virginia from age 3. 

The social determinants producing 
inferiority feelings and fear may be 
divided into those experienced in rela- 
tions with Negroes and those exper- 
ienced in relations with whites. The 
process of inculcating the inferiority 
feelings and fear is revealed in part 
by their quoted statements. In describ- 
ing his attitude toward whites, one 
said, “I was afraid of white people 
as a rabbit is of a dog.” Two claimed 
“white children would never play along 
with Negroes,’ and one complained 
of a white mother who interfered with 
his play activities with her children. 
Four of them stated they never had 
“the chance to deal with them social- 
ly,” consequently, they were “in the 
dark as to their ideas of life, the way 
they think, and their way of life.” 
Some referred to demands made on 
them to adhere to certain patterns 
of race relations such as going to the 
back door of homes, addressing chil- 
dren of their own age as “Miss” or 
“Mr.”, and others of being subjected to 
opprobrious name calling, and to var- 
ious forms of “segregation on buses, 
in eating places,” etc.—Another infers 
his inferiority from the objective con- 
ditions of his environment. He says: 


Everything in my community was 
owned by whites, all of the city’s 
offices were held by whites; every- 
time something big came off whites 
were at the head. After observing 
these daily I felt if you wanted to 
be somebody you had to be white. 
. . . Having lived around working 
or laboring people all my life, and 
being a laborer myself, I suppose 
I came to accept the white man as 
being someone completely different 
and better than the Negro. This ac- 
ceptance—was naturally enhanced 
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by his deliberate efforts to keep me 
in a subordinate position whenever 
and wherever our paths crossed—on 
the buses, in the stores, in the field, 
on the job, on the down-town streets ; 
wherever we met. And I readily 
accepted it, for the state of things—- 
his exalted position and my lack of 
qualifications to prove otherwise— 
made it actually true. 

In their relations with other Negroes, 


they were in relation with persons who 
had been subjected to these same or 
similar experiences with the same or 
similar reactions, as one put it, “Fear 
and bondage were impressed on me 
from childhood through my friends and 
surroundings,” including his family. 
One summarized the results of his re- 
lations with other Negroes in this way: 
“I was taught, I learned, and I be- 
lieved.” Thus, it is evident that formal 
and informal education, the pressures 
upon their personalities of the total 
uniform cultural milieu from earliest 
childhood until their induction into the 
service, with apparently no appreci- 
able countervailing influences, produced 
this attitude as naturally and almost 
as unconsciously as they developed 
biologically. We have here a good ex- 
ample of Cooley’s “Looking glass self.” 

Only one of the veterans stated that 
he was uncertain as to his attitude be- 
fore entering the service. He was born 
and reared in Virginia. His uncer- 
tainty he claims was due to three 
things: (1) He had “very little con- 
tact wtih them except to work for 
them.” (2) “Being a Southerner I 
have always felt that undercurrent of 
white supremacy, but I have never 
been mistreated by whites.” and (38) 
“I knew ‘hat there were some good 
and some bad but I find it hard to 
distinguish between them.” 

Two of the veterans stated that be- 
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fore entering the service they felt 
sorry for white people. These two 
were born and reared in Virginia. They 
looked upon the overt expressions of 
race prejudice on the part of the 
whites, their patterns of segregation, 
discrimination, and exploitation as the 
acts of a “stupid and thoughtless peo- 
ple.” 


Positive Artiropes Towarps WHITES 


Table II presents in 14 categories 
the reasons given by the 54 men who 
had the three positive attitudes of 
friendly, neutral, and individualization 
towards whites prior to their entering 
the service. Arranging the five most 
mentioned reasons in their rank order, 
the first is a wide range of varied types 
of social intercourse and reciprocity, 
such as living in mixed neighborhoods; 


attending mixed schools; participating 
in mixed school activities such as clubs, 
bands, athletic teams in interschool con- 
tests, discussion and study groups; in 
the neighborhood they attended mixed 
parties and picnics, played with white 
children, visited and ate at each others 
homes, enjoyed full social acceptance 
and participation in a friendly environ- 
ment and three of them mentioned 
going on mixed dates. This category 
accounted for 118 of the total 207 
statements of reasons. The second in 
rank order was very favorable per- 
sonal experiences with whites; the third 
was little or no contacts with whites 
but the few contacts very friendly; the 
fourth was having close friends among 
whites; and the fifth was very favor- 
able experiences with private empioy- 
ers. 


TABLE II 


Reasons Given By 54 Necro Service MEN For Positive ATTITUDES TowARDS WHITES 
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7. Personal experiences with whites very pleasant ....... 21 38.9 
8. Experiences with private employers—good ............ 9 16.7 
9. Constant and intimate contacts .........cccccscccscece 4 7.4 
10. Didn’t believe Negro press on South .............000- 2 3.7 
11. Never saw or discussed color differences .............. 5 9.3 
12. No segregation or discrimination ..............eeee0: 4 7.4 
13. Taught by parents and teachers not to hate or feel 
MROMIE) cee sche eeu Sn eee abs See be Dierks asa wle 8 15.0 
14. Never heard derisive or contemptuous names ......... 4 7.4 











tEach man may have given one or several reasons for his attitude. 
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The mixed or dual attitude contains 
the “like some” whites as the positive 
aspect of that attitude. Since “like 
some” whites and “friendly” are the 
most positive of the four categories 
they may be combined for ranking the 
reasons for the two most positive at- 
titudes. The results are as follows: 
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Using again only those reasons given 
for being friendly toward and “liking 
some” whites, it is found that of the 
48 men, 28 (or 48.0 per cent) at- 
tributed their attitudes to living in 
mixed or interracial residential areas, 
20 (or 41.7 per cent) attributed it to 
attending mixed or interracial public 
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The reason ranking fourth among 
the Virginia men is “little or no con- 
tacts with whites” but very pleasant 
experiences with the few contacts made, 
and the reason that ranked fourth for 
the Northern-born men is “heard of 
no race differences.” Otherwise, there 
is a strong consistency in the rank of 
reasons for a positive or friendly at- 
titude toward whites. It is also inter- 
esting to note the rank order of fre- 
quency that certain types of social ex- 
periences are mentioned in the category 
of “social intercourse and reciprocity.” 


schools, 18 (or 87.5 per cent) attrib- 
uted it to play activities with white 
children, 14 (or 29.2 per cent) attrib- 
uted it to playing on mixed teams, and 
12 (or 25 per cent) attributed it to 
visiting and eating at each others 
houses. It is to be remembered that 
each man may have mentioned one or 
more of these reasons and that they 
were given in answer to an open-end 
question and not in response to a set 
of structured reasons. 

It is also an interesting fact that in 
their recognition of the role of the pub- 
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lic school in developing friendly at- 
titudes toward whites, it was never 
mentioned once that they were spe- 
cifically and formally instructed con- 
cerning the attitudes they should have, 
which of course, is no proof that they 
were not so instructed—they explained 
their attitudes as due to free, full and 
unhampered participation in the life 
of the school, and to the intimacy, 
equality, fairplay, mutuality, and re- 
ciprocity that characterized their re- 
lations with the white children in the 


public schools. 


The respondents repeatedly emphas- 
ized the profound influence in the for- 
mation of friendly attitudes which play 
activities with white children at an 
early age had wrought. The absence 
of any race consciousness or hostility 
along race lines is shown in the fact 
that many stated that they did not 
know they were a “different race” un- 
til they were in mid-high school; and 
when they formed gangs it was not on 
a race basis but on a territorial basis— 
block and street. And so effective were 
these experiences in creating friendly 
attitudes toward whites and favorable 
beliefs that two of the men from North- 
ern states said they just did not be- 
lieve the Negro press reports on the 
treatment accorded Negroes by whites 
in the South. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


What facts have we established con- 
cerning the attitudes toward whites 
possessed by Negro youth entering the 
armed services in World War II? For 
this sample, at least, we have revealed 
what they are and how much. The 
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question is answered in the affirmative, 
namely, that there is a significant dif- 
ference statistically in the attitudes of 
Negro youth toward whites depending 
upon whether their lives have been 
spent primarily in the Northern or 
Southern section of the United States, 
These differences in attitudes are due 
to the differences in the amount and 
kind of their interracial experiences 
in the different sections of the country. 


These attitudes, negative or positive, 
seem to depend wholly upon the at- 
titudes of whites toward the Negro 
youth. His attitudes are reactions or 
responses to what he sees whites do, 
hears whites say, and in a minor degree 
to what he hears about what they do 
to him personally or to members of 
his group individually or collectively; 
but primarily they are reactions to 
what he himself has experienced in his 
relations with whites. These attitude- 
producing experiences are composed of 
two factors: (1) the presence of cer- 
tain elements and (2) the absence of 
certain others. The presence of a posi- 
tive quality and the absence of a 
negative quality in the behaviour of 
whites in their relations with Negroes 
results in positive reactions on the part 
of Negroes and the absence of nega- 
tive attitudes. Likewise, the presence 
of a negative quality and the absence 
of a positive quality in the behaviour 
of whites toward Negroes results in 
negative attitudes and the absence of 
positive attitudes in Negroes toward 
whites. 


The study also supports a principle 
laid down by Westermarck to account 
for the development of altruism in a 
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society.*** He says there are two con- 
ditions essential to such a development, 


namely, propinquity and reciprocity." 


This study shows that where Negro 
youth were in close physical contacts 
with whites and social intercourse was 
reciprocal, intimate and mutual they 
held positive attitudes toward whites 
and generally where there was an ab- 
sence of these two conditions the Ne- 
gro youth held negative attitudes 
toward whites.“ The implications of 


***The study of “The Impact of Military 
Service Upon the Racial Attitudes of Ne- 
gro Service Men in World War II,’ men- 
tioned above, as appearing in the October 
issue of Social Problems, strongly supports 
the findings here in revealing that where 
Negro servicemen served side by side with 
white servicemen on a plane of equality 
and had intimate and reciprocal relations 
with them and with civilian whites, their 
originally friendly attitudes were strength- 
ened; and when the opposite was the case, 
their originally negative attitudes were in- 
tensified. 

3Westermarck, E. A., Origin and Devel- 
opment of Moral Ideas. Vol. II, Chap. 34, 
pp. 186-228. 


‘For recent support for this theory see 


the large percentage of Negroes hav- 
ing negative attitudes toward whites, 
particularly in the Southern states, for 
the armed services, for national unity, 
and for the achievement of national 
goals are obvious. 

Concerning the personal document 
method combined wtih a set of ques- 
tions as a guide—recognizing fully all 
the problems and limitations, the writer 
is convinced that in the present state 
of our knowledge and techniques as to 
how to get at the attitudes of persons, 
that this method has a contribution to 
make as evidenced by the fact that 
it revealed types of attitudes which 
would not have been discovered among 
the men had any one of the structured 
scales been employed. 


countenance ~ 
Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley, 
and Stuart Cook “Residential Proximity 
and Intergroup Relations in Public Hous- 
ing Projects,’ Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol. 8, No. 1, 1952. 

Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, 
Interracial Housing. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 











Relieving Dysphoric Reactions of Students 
to Minorities Courses * 
Excmer Lucurernann, Formerly Instructor at the University of Connecticut ; 


and 
Donatp P. Kenrt, Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Connecticut 


The purposive social act of teaching 
has various consequences not all of 
which can be safely assumed without 
considerable study. In the discussion 
to follow, the emphasis is on certain 
problems encountered in _ teaching 
(what are commonly but inaccurately 
referred to as) courses in minorities. 
It is suggested that these essentially 
pedagogical problems are common to 
most courses in the social sciences, but 
that they are definitely accentuated in 
minorities courses. 

Gordon Allport, in discussing an 
eight-hour course in minorities pre- 
scribed for municipal officials, states, 
“from start to finish the 40 members 
of the group indulged in aggressive, 
hostile, prejudiced discourse aimed oc- 
casionally at me, the instructor, but 
more often at various minority groups 
including the public press, intellectuals, 
parents, and even the citizenry at 
large.” 

Few if any minorities courses at the 
college level present this kind of prob- 
lem in the same degree for the obvious 
reason that enrollment is voluntary. 
Allport’s problem was specifically that 
of re-education; in college courses this 
is less obviously the case. Both writers 
have had numerous informal discus- 
sions with colleagues who report feel- 

‘Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Society held at Haver- 
ford, Pa., Ap 5-6, 1952. 

*Gordon W., Allport, “Catharsis and the 


Reduction of Prejudice.” Journal of Social 
Issues, 1: 1, D 1945. 


ings of tension among their students. 
Some evidence will be offered here that 
dysphoric reactions of students de- 
rive in part from structural aspects 
of the classroom situation, and in part 
from content—from the fact that the 
teacher is dealing with preconceptions 
and values that “the soul lives by.” 

Students in a course taught by one 
of the writers were carefully polled 
about a month before the end of the 
semester. Results indicated a high en- 
thusiasm for the general material of 
the course, but a considerable incon- 
sistency in student responses to par- 
ticular items. This prevalence of in- 
consistent responses seemed to be in- 
terpretable as due to dysphoric feeling 
states. 


In addition, minorities course stu- 
dents of one of the writers were in- 
terviewed by the other. This material, 
which cannot be quoted here at length, 
indicated a considerable degree of emo- 
tional involvement in the subject matter. 
One of these students reported that 
“each class period is a traumatic ex- 
perience.” That dysphoric responses 
were by no means universal is indicated 
by other students who commented en- 
thusiastically to the general point that 
the material of the course crystallized 
and integrated their preexisting 
thoughts and values. However, all of 
the limited evidence gathered indicated 
a decided variation among members of 
different minorities in the course, with 
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most students being disturbed at some 
point. 

Relevant for structural considera- 
tions is the fact that election of minori- 
ties courses by students is often a re- 
sult of membership in minority groups. 
While in the physical sciences, for ex- 
ample, students generally enroll with 
awareness of their lack of knowledge 
in the field, in a minorities course a 
considerable number have definite pre- 
conceptions about some minority or 
other, most often the one to which they 
belong. At points in the presentation 
when the lectures or readings refer to 
the minority in which some competence 
is assumed by the student, he may 
adopt an attitude of real, if restrained 
criticism, of the course offerings. In 
effect, he backs off and says to him- 
self, “Now let’s see how well so-and-so 
will do with this.” 

Judging by course descriptions in 
college catalogues and text book or- 
ganization, the content of most minori- 
ties courses includes: (1) descriptive 
material on the various minorities; (2) 
relevant research and hypotheses; and 
(3) applications of theory to instances 
of intergroup relationships. 

The viewpoint is offered here that 
irrespective of the way course material 
is presented the net effect is to indict, 
to some extent, the existing systemic 
intergroup relations as profoundly un- 
fair to some minorites. The descrip- 
tive material of the course becomes a 
statement of the particulars of in- 
justice. Further, it is suggested that 
the more sophisticated the presenta- 
tion the more the students’ insights, 
like those of patients undergoing psy- 
chotherapy, are, at least in the begin- 
ning, apt to be dysphoric. This result 
contrasts with that, say from study in 


the physical sciences where reactions 
of satisfaction are a more likely con- 
sequence of insight. 

Some part of the content of most 
minorities courses will almost certain- 
ly conflict with strongly held views 
of the students. At one point a mem- 
ber of a minority will feel that he is 
“under attack” and at another point 
a member of the dominant group. At 
one point or another each student will 
have some of his preconceptions and 
attitudes challenged. 

Among the innumerable course as- 
pects which are frequently experienced 
as disturbing the following examples 
are offered: 

1. The presentation of evidence of 
the limited value of education in the 
reduction or even the rechannelling of 
prejudice ; 

2. The presentation of evidence 
tending to support the conception fre- 
quently encountered in the literature 
of minority group self-hatred; 

3. The presentation of evidence in- 
dicating the influence of institutional 
factors in producing intergroup conflict. 

This list could be expanded to great 
length, varying with instructors’ pre- 
sentations and with class compositions. 
It is considered likely that almost all 
of the students will be disturbed by 
some of the course content provided 
by any instructor or text. 

This is no argument on behalf of 
smug interpretations of inter-group re- 
lations. On the contrary the point is 
offered that the emotional consequences 
of insight are a function of the level 
of insight; that insight occurring at a 
level of analysis is more apt to be 
disturbing than insight based on high- 
level synthesis. 

In the conversations mentioned above 
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with colleagues, several were inclined 
to disagree that any special problems 
were involved in teaching minorities. 
Further inquiry showed that their 
presentations were among the most 
optimistic regarding our national 
achievements in inter-group relations. 
These teachers seemed to leave out of 
their presentations the possibility of 
reversals during crises and, in con- 
centrating upon our achievements in 
intergroup relations, to ignore short- 
comings. In general, those who felt 
that teaching minorities courses did 
involve special problems organized 
their courses along more ambitious 
lines. This would seem to imply that 
the teacher who strives for thorough- 
going theoretical interpretation may be 
rewarded for his efforts by a decline 
in rapport. The safeguard against 
such a result which is offered here is 
thoroughgoing theoretical treatment of 
data, integration of material, and 
catharsis. 

Allport® and others have emphasized 
the importance of catharsis in the re- 
duction of prejudice. Catharsis may 
occur in two general ways. One of 
these is by direct expression of emotion; 
the other is by vicarious expression of 
emotion, as in the case of a spectator or 
reader of the emotional expression of 
others. Catharsis induces a sufficient 
release of tensions and repressed or sup- 
pressed feelings of the student to relax 
him and thus lessen impulses toward 
socially unacceptable expressions. It 
is suggested that clear and full theo- 
retical treatment of course material 
may assist in providing catharsis, in 
that theory is apt to provoke dis- 
cussion. Such direct expression tends 
to release tension and thereby produce 
a better learning situation. 





*Allport, op. cit. 


The structure and content of a 
course given by one of the authors is 
offered here to illustrate certain other 
means for relieving dysphoric moods of 
students. 


In this course, a certain amount of 
historical and contemporary descriptive 
material was presented on dominant- 
minority group structure and processes 
with the emphasis on the interaction 
between minority and dominant groups. 
Dominant group behavior was treated 
just as fully as the behavior of the 
minority groups, and relations between 
groups were traced in a time sequence. 


Coupled with this problem material 
was the presentation of the findings of 
relevant research and the derivative 
hypotheses. Research findings were 
offered in connection with the origin 
and extent of prejudice, types of 
prejudice and conflict, important fac- 
tors in the incidence of prejudice and 
conflict, minority group reactions, and 
approaches to reduction or control of 
hostility or conflict. 


At the end of the course an appli- 
cation of findings and hypotheses was 
made to an especially difficult problem 
situation—the development of Nazi 
genocide. No attempt was made to 
treat this problem exhaustively, and the 
utter futility of one-sided approaches 
was emphasized. It was explained to 
the class that the chief reason for 
making this particular application of 
theory was that probably no more 
rigorous test for theory could be sug- 
gested. 


In general, the plan of the course 
was an ambitious one. Material was 
presented in the form of a book of 
readings used as a text, one book on 
the Negro and various other readings 
including Wirth’s classic work on the 
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ghetto.’ As a final assignment in con- 
nection with the application of theory 
to genocide, students were required to 
read John Hersey’s novel on the Nazi 
Warsaw ghetto, The Wall.’ 

The treatment of modern genocidal 
phenomena was fairly adequate. It was 
felt, however, that the material on the 
reactions of the minorities and on the 
afirmative ranges of human survival 
behavior in the face of genocide was 
inadequately developed. The result was 
that a considerable amount of tension 
seemed to have been generated and, 
because of insufficient time and de- 
ficient planning, was left unrelieved by 
the class meetings. 

At the end of the course, student 
attitudes were polled toward continued 
use of The Wall in future presentations 
of the course. Not a single student 
in the class of 65 felt that use of the 
book should be discontinued, and 50 
students voiced definite approval of it. 
The remaining 15. favored its con- 
tinued use and felt it had some value. 
This unanimous approval and over- 
whelming enthusiasm for a literary 
work of some difficulty suggests that it 
fulfilled a special function, essentially 
similar to that stated by Aristotle in 
his classic definition of tragedy: 


Tragedy is, then, a representation 
of an action that is heroic and 
complete and of a certain magnitude 
—by means of language enriched 
with all kinds of ornament, each 
used separately in the different parts 
of the play: it represents men in 
action and does not use narrative, 
and through pity and fear it effects 
relief to these and similar emo- 
tions.’” 


“Louis, Wirth, The Ghetto. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. 

“John, Hersey, The Wall. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 

*Aristotle, The Poetics. London: William 
Heinemann, 1927, p. 23. 
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Not only did Hersey’s novel provide 
relief from the tensions created in part 
from the content and structure of the 
course, but it augmented the theoretical 
material as well. In his fictional treat- 
ment of what is essentially factual 
material, Hersey establishes the con- 
tinuities of genocidal phenomena with 
the other less spectacular day-in-day- 
out phenomena of contemporary 
society. In doing so, Hersey has pro- 
vided both the negative and the affirm- 
ative ranges in human behavior in one 
of the most dreary and tragic inter- 
group conflict situations which culmi- 
nated in genocide. In this achieve- 
ment our science with its more labori- 
ous work of analysis and synthesis ap- 
parently lags behind Hersey, the artist. 
Until such gaps are closed, artistic 
holism can provide valuable support 
for our attempts at conceptualization. 


In the preceding discussion, it has 
been indicated that the structure and 
content of courses in “minorities,” and 
to a lesser extent in all of the social 
sciences, frequently produce student 
attitudes which impede the learning 
process. The material and presenta- 
tion sometimes conflict with preexisting 
values and attitudes of the student and 
therefore tend to be disturbing. The 
initial low-level insights of the student 
into the nature of intergroup relations 
and minority group reactions tend to 
produce dysphoric states. 
and aggressive 
arise in part from the need to reassess 
cherished preconceptions and values, 
and in part from heightened aware- 


Tensions, 


resistances, feelings 


ness of one’s own participation in inter- 
group relations which are disadvanta- 
geous to some minority. 


Dysphoric states need to be relieved 
to facilitate learning. Relief may be 
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obtained in several ways. First, raising 
the level of student insights by clear 
and full development of theoretical 
material will heighten feelings of satis- 
faction and achievement. Efforts to 
raise the level of student insights might 
include the presentation of material in 
historical depth, the development of an 
international perspective, and the in- 
tegration of the offerings of the various 
social sciences. However, in introduc- 
tory courses this approach may not be 
sufficient to relieve the tensions gener- 
ated in classroom situations as well as 
outside. 

Secondly, relief is possible by means 
of catharsis. As has been indicated 
above, catharsis may occur in two gen- 
eral ways: by direct expression (verbal 
and/or other) of an emotion, and by 
vicarious expression through the re- 
lating of the self to the emotional ex- 
pression of others. The effective or- 
ganization of a minorities course 
involves the provision of ample oppor- 
tunity for direct expression in discus- 


sion. In the special case discussed 
above, catharsis was partly effected by 
the fortunate inclusion in the course 
requirements of Hersey’s novel, The 
Wall. This choice proved to be doubly 
apt. It effected catharsis by providing 
vicarious emotional expression for stu- 
dents in an action that was, to para- 
phrase Aristotle, undeniably serious 
and complete and of a certain magni- 
tude. Hersey had a second merit, how- 
ever, in that his artistic holism sub- 
stantially supplemented an attempt, 
however inadequate, at the presenta- 
tion of high-level theory. In_ this 
course Hersey provided catharsis and 
he effectively buttressed theory. 

In sum, it is considered likely that 
along with boldness and clarity in ad- 
vancing theory, and along with ade- 
quate provision for student discussion, 
the employment of well-chosen literary 
works can help solve some of the 
teaching problems in_ introductory 


courses in the social sciences. 
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A Study of Occupational Attitudes 


EK. C. Harrison 
Coordinator of Instruction, Southern University and A. & M. College 


Since the publication of Counts’ 
quantitative ranking of occupations ac- 
cording to social status, numerous stud- 
ies have been made of occupational 
attitudes of youth. Two of these stud- 
ies motivated the writer to make a 
similar study concerned with compar- 
ing the occupational attitudes of a 
college freshman group with those of 
their teachers. 

Anderson’ made a study of occupa- 
tional attitudes of men students in 
North Carolina State College which 
led him to conclude that these college 
students had acquired from the rural 
environment in which they lived very 
definite mental sets toward the occu- 
pational world and that these sets re- 
main fairly fixed through their college 
career. Anderson® further concluded 
that: 

Seniors show little difference in 
their ranking from freshmen. So 
that added experience, school train- 
ing, and the passage of time do not 
seem to influence these “mental sets” 


acquired from the social milieu. 
The question may be asked here: Is 


the college atmosphere conducive to a 
change in attitudes on the part of the 
students or is the college. atmosphere 
just a reflection of attitudes possessed 
by the college faculty? 
Maryon Welch,‘ after surveying 500 
*George S. Counts, “The Social Status of 


Occupations : A Problem in Vocational 
— The School Review, 23: 16-27, 


_"W. A. Anderson, “The Occupational At- 
titudes of College Men,” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, 5: 435, N 1934. 

"Ibid, p. 464. 

“Maryon Welch, “Ranking of Occupations 
on the Basis of Social Status,” Occupation, 
27: 236-241, Ja 1949, 


students at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege for the purpose of establishing an 
hierarchy of twenty-six occupations in 
terms of social prestige, concluded as 
did Anderson, that experience, school- 
ing and passage of time seem to 
have little influence on attitudes to- 
wards occupational prestige. Inasmuch 
as the students ranked white collar jobs 
higher than skilled occupations in 
terms of social prestige, it was Welch’s 
opinion that educational agencies 
should direct their attention towards 
developing an appreciation for every 
occupation which contributes to the 
welfare of society. 

The conclusions advanced by Ander- 
son and Welch above suggest the need 
for a survey of the occupational atti- 
tudes of students and their teachers. 
Such a study would throw some light 
on the question: To what extent can 
teachers with their occupational atti- 
tudes help students to acquire greater 
appreciation for and to give due recog- 
nition to all occupations that are 
socially necessary? 


Tue Stupy 


Six hundred freshman students en- 
rolled at Southern University during 
the 1951-52 session were asked to rank 
twenty-six selected occupations in 
terms of social prestige. For compara- 
tive purposes, the occupations used in 
this study were the same as those used 
by Welch in his study. For the pur- 
pose of comparing the attitudes of the 
freshman students with those of the 
faculty, the university faculty was 
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asked to rank the same occupations in 
terms of social prestige. Returns were 
received from 108 of a total of 126 
instructors. On the basis of the median 
ranks calculated for each occupation, 
the occupations were assigned numer- 
ical ranks. 


Finpinas 


As shown in Table I, the students 
gave the highest ranks to professional 
and white collar jobs. Physician was 
ranked number 1. It is significant to 
observe the ranks given to school 
workers. Superintendent of schools, 
high school teacher, and the elementary 
school teacher were ranked third, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh respectively. 
That school teaching was given a high 
ranking reflects the tendency for Ne- 
gro youth to select teaching as a voca- 
tion. In a study of vocational choices 
of Negro high school graduates in 
Louisiana, it was revealed that more 
than fifty per cent of them preferred 
school teaching as a vocation.” 

In spite of the fact that the Ameri- 
can economy is preeminently an indus- 
trial economy, civil engineer, electri- 
cian, and machinist were ranked ninth, 
tenth, and fourteenth respectively. It 
is instructive to observe that the farm- 
er was ranked eighteenth in social 
prestige. In Welch’s® study, however, 
the farmer was ranked tenth. The 
students in this study, as did the stu- 
dents in the study by Welch’ and the 
one by Anderson®, gave the lowest 
ranks to semi-skilled and unskilled oc- 
cupations. 

It is important to mention that to 





SE. C. Harrison, “See What They 
Choose.” Occupations, 30: 277-279, Ja 1952. 

*Welch, op. ctt., p. 240. 

Ibid. 


SAnderson, op. cit. 


TABLE I 


How Six Hunprep FRESHMAN STUDENTS 
RANKED TweENTyY-S1x OccuPaATIons 











Occupation Median Rank 
Physician 1.44 
Lawyer 2.80 
Superintendent of Schools 3.8 
Banker 4.03 
High School Teacher 5.57 
Army Captain 6.58 
Elementary School Teacher 6.85 
Foreign Missionary 8.57 
Civil Engineer 8.66 
Electrician 9.24 
Insurance Agent 12.51 
Mail Carrier 12.87 
Carpenter 13.52 
Machinist 13.97 
Barber 15.26 
Soldier 15.28 
Grocer 15.70 
Farmer 16.02 
Plumber 16.20 
Traveling Salesman 17.11 
Coal Miner 17.46 
Motorman 18.08 
Truck Driver 21.47 
Janitor 22.80 
Hod Carrier 23.05 
Ditch Digger 25.32 














assign numerical ranks to occupations 
on the basis of central tendencies or 
medians does not present an accurate 
picture because the ranks represent the 
attitudes of the group as a whole. 


Tue Tracuers’ Views 

The data in Table II indicate that 
there was the tendency for the teach- 
ers to give the professional and white 
collar occupations the highest ranks. 
The teachers, as did the students, 
ranked physician number 1. It is 
interesting to note that Superintendent 
of Schools, high school teacher, and 
elementary school teacher were ranked 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, respectively. 
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The teachers, ranking the farmer nine- 
teenth, thought less of the farmer than 
the students who ranked the farmer 
eighteenth. Truck driver, janitor, hod- 
carrier, and the ditch digger were as- 
signed ranks by the teachers identical 
to those given by the students. Civil 
engineer was ranked seventh by the 
teachers, whereas the students ranked 
civil engineer ninth. Of interest is the 
fact that civil engineer was ranked 
fifth in Welch’s study.’ 

On the basis of the attitudes of the 
teacher, it may seem logical to assume 
that after four years of college training 
there will not be a significant change 
in the attitudes of students shown in 
Table I, especially since the educa- 
tional climate provided for these stu- 
dents will reflect the attitudes of the 
teacher—the attitudes of the teachers 
will find expression in the curriculum, 
teaching procedures, and in other as- 
pects of the educational program. 

To what extent, then, can teachers 
help students to develop an apprecia- 
tion for and give due recognition to 
every occupation that contributes to 
the welfare of our society? A percent- 
age distribution of ranks assigned to 
the twenty-six occupations by the 
teachers throws some light on this 
question. 

Although Table II presents the oc- 
cupational attitudes of the faculty as 
a group, the picture is distorted in 
that the numerical ranking of the oc- 
cupations is based on median ranks. 
It is instructive to observe that analysis 
of the data shows that complete agree- 
ment on the status of occupation does 
not exist. For example, the physician, 
based on a median rank of 1.56, ranks 
first numerically, but only 32 per cent 


"Welch, op. cit. 


TABLE II 


RANKING oF TWENTyY-S1x OCCUPATIONS 
By A CoLLece FACULTY 











Occupation Median Rank 
Physician 1.56 
Banker 1.62 
Lawyer 2.84 
Superintendent of Schools 3.24 
High School Teacher 5.88 
Elementary School Teacher 6.25 
Civil Engineer 6.92 
Army Captain 7.10 
Foreign Missionary 8.52 
Electrician 11.5 
Insurance Agent 11.77 
Mail Carrier 12.30 
Machinist 13.42 
Grocer 13.55 
Carpenter 14.21 
Traveling Salesman 14.56 
Barber 16.21 
Plumber 16.88 
Farmer 17.75 
Motorman 18.41 
Soldier 19.15 
Coal Miner 21.46 
Truck Driver 21.89 
Janitor 23.19 
Hod Carrier 23.71 
Ditch Digger 25.15 








of the teachers ranked physician first 
—some ranked physician as low as 
twelfth. Table II shows that the 
teachers as a group ranked high school 
teacher fifth, but, only 28.5 per cent 
of the teachers actually ranked high 
school teacher fifth. On the basis of 
more detailed analysis of the data, 
it is safe to conclude that differences 
of opinion exist among the teachers 
as to the status of twenty-six occupa- 
tions included in this study. Thus it 
is possible that the attitudes of the 
students will change after four years 
of college training. The nature of the 
change will depend to some extent on 
the attitudes of the teachers who exert 
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the most influence in shaping the 
personality of the students. 


SuMMARY 


The ranks assigned to the twenty- 
six occupations indicate that the stu- 
dents included in this study think more 
of professional and white collar jobs 
than they do of industrial occupations. 
It can be expected, then, that the stu- 
dents’ vocational choices will be in- 
fluenced by the prestige that they think 
the occupations carry in their social 
group.” This conclusion is supported 
by the results of a survey made of the 
vocational choices of high school grad- 
uates in Louisiana referred to previ- 
ously. Of the graduates included in 
the study, more than 50 per cent chose 
teaching and very few were interested 
in industrial occupations. That a high 
proportion of Negro college students 
select teaching as a vocation reflects 
the tendency for Negro youth to select 
occupations that do not require aggres- 
sive competitive action.** In the Time 
Magazine” study of college graduates, 
it was revealed that of the college 
graduates included in the study, 60 per 
cent of the Negro graduates as com- 
pared to 29 per cent of the whites 
were school teachers or otherwise em- 
ployed in the educational field. 

In spite of the fact that the agricul- 
tural industry is a highly mechanized 
industry and requires considerable 
scientific know-how, the students in 
this study ranked farming eighteenth. 


°M. E. Deeg and D. G. Patterson, 
“Changes in Social status M3 Occupations,” 
Occupations, 25: 205, Ja 1 

11], O. Hertzler, ietendencies Toward a 
Closed Class System in the United States.” 
Social Forces, 30: 319-320, Mr 1952. 

4#E&. Havemann and P. S. West, They 
Went to College, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1952, p. 195. 


Reflected in this ranking are the ex- 
periences Negroes have had in farm- 
ing—low income, insufficient capital, 
lack of business competence, and in- 
adequate scientific information. Very 
likely the proportion of Negro youth 
choosing farming as a career will de- 
cline considerably. Hence it seems 
logical to assume that the Negro’s 
future role in the agricultural economy 
may increasingly become less signifi- 
cant partly because those who have the 
opportunity to acquire the necessary 
training will select other occupations, 
Of significance is the fact that in the 
study of vocational choices of Negro 
high school graduates in Louisiana, 
many of whom were members of the 
freshman class included in this study, 
only four of 249 boys included in the 
study chose farming as a career.” 

According to Bakke’s“ theory of 
human behavior, all behavior is motiv- 
ated by certain goals which may be 
identified as (1) capacity of perform- 
ance, (2) respect of fellows, (3) crea- 
ture sufficiency, (4) understanding, (5) 
integrity or wholeness, and (6) 
creasing control over one’s own affairs. 
If this theory is valid, it follows that 
these goal satisfactions will be reflect- 
ed in vocational attitudes. It is pos- 
sible, then, that the students in this 
study felt that white collar jobs pro- 
vide more opportunities for realizing 
the goals mentioned above. 

A comparison of the ranking by the 
students with that of the teachers 
shows that both teachers and students 
think more of white collar and profes- 
sional occupations than they do of other 
occupations, Of the professions, civil 

*E. C. Harrison, op. cit. 

4B. W. Bakke, Adaptive Human Behav- 


ior. New Haven: Yale University, Labor 
Management Center, 1952. 
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engineering was ranked among the 
lowest. Whereas the students ranked 
farming eighteenth, the teachers placed 
farming lower, nineteenth. 

On the basis of the attitudes of the 
teachers, as revealed in this study, it 
may seem logical to assume that after 
four years of college training there 
will not be a significant change in the 
attitudes of the students. The gen- 
erally accepted idea that one’s atti- 
tudes and behavior are influenced by 
the ideas and folk ways of his social 
group partly explains the similarity in 
occupational attitudes of the students 
and the teachers in this study—both 
groups to some extent are the products 
of common or similar influences. This 
similarity seems to point up the futility 
of Welch’s” suggestion that: 

It must become the social respon- 
sibility of all educational agencies 
and personnel of our society to bring 
about a change in social attitudes 
so as to include an appreciation of 
every occupation which contributes 
to our social and economic existence. 

School administrators, teachers, 
and counselors may well be the 
logical persons to initiate such an 
investment to endow with positive 
social recognition of all those occu- 


"Welch, op. cit., pp. 241-242. 
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pations which are necessary to our 
social well being. 
A percentage distribution of the 


ranks assigned to occupations by the 
teachers showed that differences of 
opinion exist regarding relative pres- 
tige that the occupations carry. Thus 
it is possible that the attitudes of the 
students will change before they com- 
plete their college training. The na- 
ture of the change will depend to some 
extent on the attitudes of those teach- 
ers who exert the most influence in 
shaping the educational climate—the 
curriculum, teaching procedures, and 
other aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Every social group has a status sys- 
tem. Hence, a higher value will be 
placed on some occupations than on 
others, The prestige value pattern of 
occupations may change over a period 
of time, but it is safe to assume that 
there will be a status pattern with some 
occupations carrying more prestige 
than others. Yet, members of a social 
organization or group should have a 
sympathetic appreciation for all occu- 
pations essential to the survival of the 
group. Youth should be led to realize 
that society expects every individual, 
working up to maximum performance, 
to make a contribution to its existence 
in terms of his interest and aptitude. 














Recent Southern Industrialization and its 
Implications for Negroes Living 
in the South’ 
C. A. Cuick, Sr. 


Professor of Economics and American Government, 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 


For almost a century the South has 
been on the bottom rung of the nation’s 
economic ladder. Wilbur Zelinsky 
writing in Focus for October 15, 1951, 
observes that the myth of the Old 
South dies hard. He feels that if the 
man in the street were asked what the 
term American South means, he would 
most likely reply that it means mag- 
nolias, mint juleps, banjos, bales of 
cotton, lynchings, and Ku Klux Klan. 
To the so-called well-read citizen, the 
South is the nation’s economic prob- 
lem number one. Popular legends and 
easy epithet have kept people unaware 
of the profound change in Southern 
life. This 
developing so rapidly that its full 
implications have been missed even by 


renasence has _ been 


many of its participants. Zelinsky feels 
that the South and its people are 
rapidly approaching the national norms 
in matters of economic and social well- 
being. Moreover, he observes that it 
will not be many years before we shall 
have to stop calling the South poor and 
that it is very likely within this cen- 
tury the South will cease to be a na- 
tional problem and will attain its long 
deferred status of economic and social 
equality in the richest nation in the 
world.” 

‘For the purpose of this paper the word 
“recent” means since 1929, and the word 
“Southern” refers to the Southeastern and 
the Southwestern states. 


*Wilbur Zelinskey. “The Changing South” 
Focus, 11:2-3 O 15, 1951. Pp. 2-3. 


The National Planning Association 
Committee of the South points out that 
the South is becoming one of the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturing regions, 
The trend is not a new one. The Com- 
mittee states that between the crash of 
1929 and Pearl Harbor, Southern in- 
dustrial growth was continuous but 
that it was even more outstanding in 
the period of 1945 to 1948, inclusive. 

The article further points out that 
in 1948 the Du Pont Corporation 
erected in Camden, South Carolina a 
seventeen-million dollar plant for pro- 
cessing the new synthetic fiber, orlon, 
and by mid-1952 the corporation ex- 
pected to complete an additional twen- 
ty-million dollar expansion to its Cam- 
den plant. The foregoing is one of 
twenty Du Pont plants in nine South- 
ern states employing a total of 1,900 
workers with an annual payroll of 
$7,300,000.° 

As a further proof as to how rapidly 
industries are developing in the South, 
recently, during a period of sixty days 
73 important new industrial additions 
or expansions were made in the South. 
The foregoing made a total of 250 
multi-million dollar units established 
or expanded in the South during 1951. 
It is significant that the proportion of 
Southern income from agriculture has 
declined 18 per cent since 1929 while 


*The South-Enlightened Revolution,” 
Time, 58:22, Dec 10, 1951. 
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the proportion from manufacturing has 
increased 20 per cent. Or, stated in 
another way, in 1929 income from 
agriculture was about 60 per cent 
greater than income from manufactur- 
ing while in 1948 it was only 10 per 
cent greater.’ 


Breaxine Witn TrapiTion 


The South is rapidly developing in- 
dustries other than the traditional ones, 
textiles and tobacco. Elsewhere in this 
paper the Du Pont Company has been 
cited as a pioneer in the synthetic 
fiber industry in the South. In 1946, 
for example, four of the five states 
which led the nation in industrial con- 
struction, contracts valued at one mil- 
lion dollars and over were Southern, 
namely, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. Formerly, when we 
thought of manufacturing industry in 
the South our minds automatically 
turned to the textile manufacturing 
industry. However, the above named 
report states that involved in recent 
manufacturing developments in the 
South are the tire manufacturer, the 
electric bulb maker, the automobile as- 
sembler, the farm equipment builder, 
the cheese producer, the chemical, and 
the newsprint industries. 

Many of the manufactories develop- 
ing in the South in recent years are 
“home industries”. However, the vast 
majority of them are Northern firms 
establishing branches in the South. 
The reasons for their coming South 
are legion, but not as _ generally 
thought, looking for cheap labor. That 
may have been true in the 1930's. 


“Frank J. Soday. “The Chemical Industry 
Looks South,” The Journal of Southern Re- 
ng (November-December, 1951), pp. 
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Among the most important factors 
causing manufacturing industries to 
develop in the South, whether home 
firms or branches of Northern firms, 
are: good markets, available raw 
materials, and an abundance of young 


labor.” 


Some Sovutnern Areas oF LARGE 
ScaLe INpbustrRy 


An editorial in Time magazine for 
December 10, 1951 summarizing a re- 
cent study of the South (made by the 
Southern Association of Science and 
Industry) points out that there are 
305 areas in the Southeast with three 
one-million dollar manufacturing plants 
or one ten-million dollar plant. 

Other companies are also making 
large investments in the synthetic fiber 
industry. For example, The Celanese 
Corporation is building a new yarn 
plant at Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
The plant is expected to cost about 
forty million dollars and will employ 
about five thousand workers. The 
company is expanding its similar facili- 
ties at Cleco, Virginia. American 
Enka is constructing a new rayon tire 
plant near Morristown, Tennessee, the 
first unit of which will cost about fifty 
million dollars. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, 
General Tire and Rubber Company, 
and the Armstrong Tire and Rubber 
Company all have one or more auto- 
mobile tire and tube factories located 
in the South. 

The automobile and truck industries 


“New Industry Comes South,” National 
Planning Association Committee of the 
— Report No. 1. May 1949, pp. 1 and 
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are also making themselves felt in the 
South. General Motors has located a 
plant at Atlanta to produce the Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac models, and to sup- 
plement the Chevrolet assembly plant 
the company already has in that city. 
The Ford Company has set up another 
plant at Hapeville, just outside At- 
lanta. 

General Electric has projected a 
twenty-million dollar appliance center 
at Louisville, Kentucky. The Kaiser 
Company is planning a one hundred- 
million dollar basic aluminum plant at 
New Orleans and the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company is expanding its 
plant at Birmingham to a total cost of 
forty-two million dollars. 

The chemicals and allied industries 
are by far the South’s fastest growing 
industries. The chemical industry 
spent more than six million dollars for 
expansion during 1951. More than 50 
per cent of the foregoing was spent in 
the South.° 


According to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, the Southwest, with the 
exception of the Northwest, is the 
leader in industrial progress. Texas 
is especially getting the lion’s share of 
the Southern chemicals development, 
seventy-five such plants have been 
established there since 1940, and more 
than half of them since World War I. 
In 1946-47, Texas led every state in 
the Union in industrial construction, 
and in 1948, 24 per cent of all indus- 
trial construction planned in the en- 
tire United States was in Texas. Dur- 
ing the year of 1947, 1,800 new manu- 


“New Industries Come South. (Report 
Number One).” pp. 6-10, op. cit. and 
Fortune, “Research Rebuilds the South,” 
45: 92-93, Mr 1952. 





facturing corporations were chartered 
in Texas.’ 


GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCE 


The influence of governments, local, 
state, and national, on Southern indus- 
trialization have been tremendous. The 
achievements of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in supplying cheap power 
for that area are well known. Because 
of the abundance of cheap power pro- 
duced by the TVA, a large number of 
chemical industries have been located 
in the area. 

The defense program of the national 
government has especially been impor- 
tant in the recent creation of industries 
in the South. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the full meaning for the South 
of such Governmental activities as 
those at Aiken, South Carolina; Oak 
Ridge and Tullahoma, Tennessee; 
Muscle Shoals and Huntsville, Ala- 
bama; and Paducah, Kentucky, as well 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
mentioned above.* 

In addition to defense plants, the 
Government is establishing plants in 
the South whose major functions are 
research for peace-time purposes. For 
example, in 1941 the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture established in New Or- 
leans the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory for the purposes of de- 
veloping or improving processess and 
discovering new industrial uses for 


"Charles A. R. Wardwell, Regional 
Trends in the United States Economy, 
Washington, D. C. United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Affairs. Office of Business Eco- 
nomics. United States Government Print- 
ing Office 1951, pp. 39-43. ; 

Robert E. Wood, “Our New Frontier”, 
and The Reader’s Digest, 53: 17-23, S 1948. 

‘William E. Cole, “The South At Its 
Best”, The University of North Carolina 
News Letter, 38: 1, Ja 30, 1952 
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specific Southern crops. The Labor- 
atory has a budget of about two million 
dollars and employs about two hun- 
dred and fifty scientists.’ 

Judging from the brief foregoing 
summary of what is happening in the 
South, it cannot be denied that the 
future outlook for the South today is 
more hopefully encouraging than it has 
been since the Civil War. And, if the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt were speak- 
ing today, he could not justly call the 
South the “nation’s economic problem 
number one.” Nor would Henry 
Grady, former managing editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, speak so des- 
pondently of the South, were he alive 
today. Speaking to a Boston audience 
in 1889, he described the funeral of a 
“one-gallus” man in Pickens County, 
Georgia to illustrate the plight of the 
Old South. Said He: 

They cut through a solid marble 
to make his grave, and yet a little 
tombstone they put above him was 
from Vermont. They buried him 
in the heart of a pine forest, and 
yet the pine coffin was imported 
from Cincinnati. They buried him 
within touch of an iron mine, and 
yet the nails in his coffin and the 
iron shovel that dug his grave were 
imported from Pittsburgh. They 
buried him on the side of the best 
sheep-grazing country on earth, and 
yet the wool in his coffin bonds and 
the coffin bonds themselves were 
brought from the North. They 
buried him in a New York coat and 
a pair of breeches from Chicago and 
a shirt from Cincinnati, and a pair 
of shoes from Boston. The South 
did not furnish a thing for that 
funeral but the corpse and the hole 
in the ground.”® 


IMPLICATIONS 


The foregoing brief summary, all too 


‘Fortune. loc. cit. p. 5. 
Time. December 10, 1951, op cit. p. 25. 
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brief to do justice to the subject under 
consideration, has many implications 
for Negroes living in the South. I 
feel that these implications should be 
pointed out to us (Negroes), because 
we are so likely to forget that we are 
a part of the total economy of the 
South, and as such will certainly be 
affected in many ways the rise of in- 
dustries in it. 


PoxuiticaL IMpLicaTions 


How the one-party system in politics 
along with specialized farming (pri- 
marily cotton and tobacco) finally be- 
came fixed upon the South is a familiar 
story to all who have even an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the history of the 
United States: A wide geographical 
area with a large degree of similarity 
in economic activities and interest; a 
gentleman’s agreement among the 
white Southern politicians not to en- 
gage in political discussions and activi- 
ties that might disturb the pattern of 
race relations in the South. 

However, as industries develop in 
the South the economic and _ political 
interests of the farmer, the small busi- 
ness man, and the large-scale indus- 
trialists, in all probability, will not 
coincide. Sharp differences of opinions 
in economics and politics will inevit- 
ably arise which will most likely re- 
sult in at least two major political 
parties. And, in this case, Negroes 
would stand a good chance of holding 
the balance of power. With this 
balance of power in their hands, Ne- 
groes could secure for themselves 
many advantages now denied them in 
such matters as educational facilities 
and employment in private industries 
as well as in public employment on 
the local, state and national levels. 
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Implications for Employment 
Opportunities 


As yet industries in the South have 
not held out much hope for Negroes 
desiring employment above the level 
of menial labor. Speaking of the in- 
dustrial revolution in the South, Time 
magazine observed: 

Thus far in the revolution, the 
Negro is still the stepchild, although 
he is often an indirect beneficiary. 
Northern corporations, shunning dis- 
crimination in their home plants, 
usually yield to local pressure and 
restrict Negroes to menial labor. 
There are notable exceptions to the 
foregoing. In Memphis, the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. flatly an- 
nounced that it would hire Negroes 
without discrimination as to type of 
job and with equal pay.” 

Bearing on the same subject, the 
National Planning Association Com- 
mittee of the South makes the follow- 
ing observation: 

With respect to the part Negroes 
play in the industrial expansion in 
the South, it is clear that they are 
doing a less skilled work and are 
rarely on the same job as white 
workers. In one case the city 
leaders urged that a new plant 
restrict the employment of Negroes 
to ten per cent of the total. The 
International Harvester Company 
and the producers affiliated with 
Sears Roebuck and Company are 
striving to create more job oppor- 
tunities for colored workers. About 
half of the labor force of the Inter- 
national Harvester’s new Memphis 
cotton picker plant are scheduled 
to be Negroes. These companies 
have found that colored workers are 
satisfactory on skilled jobs.” 

It is my considered opinion that the 


foregoing cannot continue indefinitely. 





Time, (December 10, 1951), p. 27, op. 
cit. 

“National Planning Association Commit- 
tee of the South, (May, 1949), p. 23. op. cit. 


The white labor market cannot supply 
all the labor needed for the rapidly 
developing industries in the South, 
Therefore, white employers will be 
forced to tap the vast reservoir of 
Negro labor, and on levels above 
menial labor. Moreover, the industrial 
development of the South will certainly 
cause a larger and larger number of 
the service trades to be established 
including such as: restaurants, hotels, 
golf clubs, laundries, grocery, clothing, 
and furniture stores. Such service 
trades will furnish employment for a 
large number of Negroes. And, as a 
matter of fact, Negroes themselves will 
be proprietors of some of these service 
trades. Thus, even if indirectly, Ne- 
groes have much to gain, from the 
standpoint of employment, from South- 
ern industrial development. 
Implications for Negro Farmers 
In many instances in the South as 
well as in other sections of the nation 
it has been, and is until yet, difficult 
for Negroes to purchase desirable land, 
either rural or urban. Referring spe- 
cifically to Southern rural Negroes, not 
only do they have difficulty in pur- 
chasing desirable land from the stand- 
point of fertility and location, but in 
many cases they are not permitted to 
become tenants on such land. It quite 
often happens that Negroes are not 
permitted to acquire the ownership of 
land, or to become tenant farmers on 
it, only when such land is desired 
for ownership or tenancy by white 
people. Thus, in the past as well as 
in the present, Negroes have been 
forced to cultivate much of the sub- 
marginal and poorly located land.” 
’8Gunnar Mrydal, An American Dilemma 
—The Negro Problem and Modern Democ- 


racy. New York: Harpers and Brothers, 
1944, p. 241. 
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However, the rise of industries in the 
South will result in many white people 
leaving the farm for employment in 
those industries. Land abandoned by 
the whites, even if it is not offered to 
Negroes to purchase, certainly will be 
offered to them to farm as tenants. 
Moreover, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that, as the South becomes more 
and more industrialized, and thereby 
more urbanized, there will be a greater 
market for such farm produce as 
poultry, eggs, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts and livestock. The foregoing 
will aid Negro farmers in getting away 
from the one-crop system. Therefore, 
an individual cannot be accused of 
wishful thinking if he concludes that 
the rise of industries in the South will 
be a direct and positive benefit to the 
Negro farmers of that region. 


Implications for Appreciation in 
Land Value 


The market value of land and the 
problems of Negro farmers are very 
closely related. But in addition to 
rural Negroes, urban Negroes are also 
affected by the appreciation in land 
value. The price of land in and near 
industrial centers has always been 
relatively high. Some idea regarding 
the price of land in industrial centers 
may be obtained by recalling how those 
who had advanced information that the 
Government was going to erect the 
huge Hydrogen Bomb plant Near 
Aiken, South Carolina went in and 
bought up a great deal of the land in 
that area. Immediately after it was an- 
nounced that the Government would 
build the plant, land went “sky high” 





“Robert E. Wood, “Our New Frontiers”, 
Reader’s Digest, 53: 20, S 1948. 


in the area. Houston, Texas is one of 
the greatest industrial centers in the 
South. According to Reader’s Digest, 
in 1947 a lot was sold in Houston for 
two thousand dollars per front foot. 

It is not illogical, then, to expect 
that as the South becomes increasingly 
industrialized, land, rural and urban, 
will certainly appreciate in value. 
Therefore, those who have no land 
should be urged to acquire some. It 
cannot be over-emphasized that those 
who own the land, more than any other 
group, are in a strategic position to 
determine the pattern of economic and 
political activities and organizations of 
the given area. 


Implications for Investments 

Industries are generally in need of 
finance. This is especially true of new 
industries. And, most especially will 
this be true of new Southern industries 
which are not branches of Northern 
firms. Moreover, it should be pointed 
out that markets for stocks and bonds 
haye little, indeed if any, racial preju- 
dice in business matters. 

When Negroes think of going into 
business, they generally think in terms 
of sole proprietorship, and, at most a 
partnership form of business. They 
have not thought very much about pur- 
chasing stocks and bonds. Such 
matters have not been pointed out to 
Negroes by their teaching. By exer- 
cising the right to vote by proxy 
through another Negro, Negroes, even 
with small amounts invested individ- 
ually, could greatly influence the 
policies of medium-sized corporations. 
And, in that way, they could greatly 
enhance their opportunities for em- 
ployment in industries along with re- 
ceiving a return on their invested 
capital. 
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Implications for Education 


In the past a large number of our 
Negro school teachers in the South has 
taught in the one-room and one-teacher 
rural school. But as the South be- 
comes industrialized and thereby ur- 
banized, larger numbers of Negro 
teachers will be employed in the urban 
schools. Colleges and universities pre- 
paring Negro teachers would do well 
to keep the foregoing in mind in form- 
ulating their courses of study for Such 
students. Recently, we have heard 
much about education for a changing 
world. Of course the South is a part 
of the world, but I feel that we need 
to place special emphasis on education 
for a changing South. It is a well- 
known fact that our highly indus- 
trialized states, by and large, have 
educational facilities superior to those 
states not highly industrialized. An 
industrialized south will mean a greatly 
increased income from taxes for the 
Southern governments. Thus, school 
facilities in the South will be im- 
mensely improved for Negroes and 
whites. 


Implications for Southern 
Out-Migration 


Since the Civil War, a large num- 
ber of Negroes have left the South for 
the North and West. The reasons for 
their leaving were, and are, many: 
Seeking employment opportunities 
other than on the farm and in service 
jobs, looking for better educational 
facilities for their children as well as 
for themselves, desiring to participate 
in civic and political affairs on the 
local, state, and national levels. And, 
despite the fact Negroes meet with 
segregation and discrimination in the 


North and in the West, they still look 
to the North and the West as their 
havens of refuge. 

An article in the Time magazine 
states that between 1940 and 1950 
seven Southern States lost an over-all 
total 249,360 Negroes. The article 
further observed that in 190i, 88.7 per 
cent of all Negroes in the United States 
lived in the South but that in 1950 only 
68 per cent resided there; and that in 
1940, 23.8 per cent of the Southern 
population was Negro but that in 1950 
Negroes constituted only 21.6 per cent 
of the population.” As the Southern 
economy is expanded, it is logical to 
expect that the tide of out-migration 
of Negroes will be greatly lessened be- 
cause of increased job opportunities 
in the South. 


Implications for Improved Racial 
Relations 


Increasingly the white people of 
the South are realizing that they can- 
not live apart from the rest of the 
nation. They apparently now see that 
neither sectionalism nor psychological 
secession will solve their problems. 
They now feel themselves a part of a 
great nation—a great democracy. And, 
they now see that in this great democ- 
racy the contributions of Negroes and 
whites alike are needed. Already there 
are evidences that the white people of 
the South are more and more recog- 
nizing the principle of equality in 
economic and educational opportuni- 
ties. As the economy of the South is 
expanded, one may expect a general 
and broad improvement in the field of 
racial relations therein. 


‘6“Races—The Negro Moves,” Time 58: 
26, N 1951. 
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Implications for A Higher Level 
of Living 

If the foregoing implications are 
within the bounds of reason and I, for 
one, believe they are, then the sum 
total of them will most certainly result 
in a higher per capita income for 
Southern Negroes. And, of course, a 
higher per capita income will mean 
more economic and social security as 
well as a higher economic level of 
living for Negroes in the South. The 
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per capita income of the entire South 
is below that of the national average. 
And, the Negro is at the bottom of the 
Southern per capita income. There- 
fore, it is imperative that if Negroes 
are going to raise their economic level 
of living as well as their general status 
in the South, they must increase their 
per capita income. An industrialized 
South will most certainly afford Ne- 
groes opportunities to increase their 
per capita income. 











Foreign Students in Negro Colleges and 
Universities in the United States of 
America, 1951-1952 


J. Invina E. Scorr 
Director of the Educational Research Association, South Carolina State College 
and 
Heten Rutu Scorr 


Instructor, Felton Training School, South Carolina State College 


IrrRopucTION 


The basic purpose of this study is 
to find out more specifically and ob- 
jectively than could be ascertained by 
snap judgment and_ rationalization 
drawn from observation of a few iso- 
lated cases, something about students 
from foreign countries who are attend- 
ing Negro colleges and universities. 
It is concerned more specifically with: 
(a) the countries from which these stu- 
dents have come; (b) type of prepara- 
tory schools to which they have gone 
and method of admission to the institu- 
tions in this country; (c) means of 
support, degrees for which they are 
working, and ultimate goal; (d) their 
participation in extra-class activities 
and (e) the outstanding problems that 
these students are encountering. 

“Foreign students” in this study 
refers to students of collegiate rank, 
born residents outside of Continental 
United States who are generally termed 
Negroes according to the American 
pattern of classification. 

“Negro Colleges and Universities” 
refers to those institutions of higher 
learning so accepted in the United 
States as primarily concerned with the 
education of Negroes, and are so classi- 
fied in the official directory of the Office 


of Education, United States of Amer- 
ica. 


In order to secure the information 
for the study, a suitable letter was sent 
to the registrars of the Negro colleges 
and universities asking them to do two 
things, (1) to pass out a one-sheet 
questionnaire to each foreign student 
in their institutions and to help in 
seeing that these are returned and (2) 
to answer a few questions themselves. 
The information from the registrars 
was to serve as a check on certain 
items of the questionnaire sent to the 
students. 


The response to the questionnaires 
and letters on the whole was immediate 
im many cases. A second request was 
mailed to those from whom no reply 
was received. The 
was followed for a third request to 
some of the institutions. The data here 
secured are for the school year 1951- 


1952. 


Of the 96 
learning to which letters were sent the 
registrars, response was obtained from 
88, or 86 per cent. This must be 
considered very good in light of the 
difficulty generally encountered in re- 
sponse to questionnaires. Of these 83 
institutions responding, 40, or 48 per 
cent had no foreign students, and 43, 
or 52 per cent have foreign students 
ranging from 1 to 180. There was a 


total of 383 students found in the 43 


same procedure 


institutions of higher 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 


institutions with 179 male and 52 


female. 


NuMBER oF StuDENTS BY INSTITUTION 


Howard University has 180 foreign 
students or about 47 per cent of all 


the Negro foreign students attending 
these 43 institutions, This should be 
of little surprise, however, since How- 
ard University also has the largest 
enrollment of any Negro college or 
university. The other 32 institutions 
have enrollments aggregating 54, rang- 


ing from 1 to 4 students each. 
Distrisution AccorpING To PLace 
oF BIRTH 


In Table II, an effort is made to 
distribute the students according to 
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the countries in which they were born. 
These places are listed as they were 
given on the questionnaires. No at- 
tempt was made to group them in a 
more organized fashion. Where some 
students listed British West Indies 
(B.W.I.) it was difficult to know 
whether reference was made to the 
British Islands of the Lesser Antilles.’ 
Since Jamaica, Bermuda and Bahamas 
are also British West Indies, this dif- 
ficulty was somewhat increased. 

It will be observed that West Africa 
furnishes the largest number of foreign 
students to Negro colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. This coun- 
try is represented by 91 students, or 


_ ‘British West Indies of the Lesser Antilles 
include such Islands as Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, etc. 


TABLE I 


INSTITUTIONS WITH FivE orn More NEGRo ForeIGN STUDENTS 








No. of Students 











Institutions No. of Students Institutions 
Howard Univ. 180 Morgan State 12 
Central State 25 Tennessee A. & I. Univ. 10 
Tuskegee Institute 20 Dilliard Univ. 10 
Fisk Untv. 19 Lincoln Univ. (Mo.) 8 
Wilberforce Univ. 18 Morehouse College 7 
Hampton Institute 15 Bethune-Cookman 5 
TABLE IT 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR PLAcE or BirtTH 

















Countries Number Countries Number 
W. Africa 91 Canada 20 
British West Indies 48 Cuba 18 
Bermuda 33 Bahamas 12 
South America 28 Virgin Islands 9 
Liberia 27 British Guiana 8 
Jamaica 24 French Guiana 8 
Puerto Rico 22 Kenya 3 
Panama 22 St. Lucia 2 


Haiti 21 
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27.7 per cent of the total number listed 
in the 43 institutions that have foreign 
students. 

Next in order to West Africa is 
British West Indies (B.W.I.), with 48 
students; Bermuda third, with 33 stu- 
dents; followed by South America with 
28 students. It might be mentioned 
here also that in reference to South 
America, students could be more specific 
in their responses since French Guiana 
and British Guiana are also South 
American countries. It is presumed, 
however, from other information in the 
questionnaires, that those listing South 
America refer to the Latin American 


countries. 


Preparatory Work aNp ADMISSION 


The fact that the students repre- 
sented in this study came from such 
far corners of the world where lan- 
guage, government and customs vary 
immensely, made it quite interesting to 
know what preparation they received 
for admission to our colleges, and the 
methods by which they were admitted 
to these institutions. 

It will be noted that 228 or 69 per 
cent of the foreign students received 
their preparation in private schools. 
To the average American who is not 
familiar with educational programs in 
countries, this might seem 


foreign 
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somewhat amazing. It is well to re- 
member, however, that public edu- 
cation is peculiarly an American insti- 
tution and in most of the other coun- 
tries of the world, secondary education 
is paid for by the populace directly 
and not from public funds. Of the 
remaining number of foreign students, 
148 had their preparatory work in 
public secondary schools. There are 
also indications from some of the re- 
spondents which would lead one to be- 
lieve that 
public schools are semi-public instead 
of wholly public since part of the 
expenses are borne directly by the stu- 
dent. Seven of the students mentioned 
their preparation as of “other type.” 
This has reference to cases where in- 
dividuals studied under private tutors 
as well as cases where national exami- 
nations were taken for classification 
institutions of 


some of these so-called 


and matriculation in 
higher learning. 

Of the 3838 students in this study 
276 or 72 per cent were admitted to 
the colleges and universities by certifi- 
cates. Since this is generally the most 
prevalent way of accepting American 
students to our higher institutions of 
learning, it would appear that the 
preparatory schools of these countries 
have their programs and curriculums 
somewhat similar to our public high 


TABLE III 


TYPES OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND ADMISSION 














Type of School Number Method of Admission Number 
Private 228 Certificate 276 
Public 148 Examination 80 
Other 7 Probation 19 
Other 8 
Total 383 Total 383 
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schools. Eighty or 20.8 per cent of the 
383 students are admitted by examina- 
tion, 19 are admitted on probation and 
8 are admitted otherwise. No infor- 
mation is given with respect to the 
“other” 
probable that some students coming 
from educational systems entirely dif- 
ferent from ours may be given a chance 
to remove conditions in one or two sub- 
jects if their record indicates that they 
are good students. Such students may 
not be called probationary students in 
all cases even though they are admitted 
on condition. 


means of admission. It is 


Aae anp Sex Distrisution 


The distribution of the students ac- 
cording to both age and sex is far 
from being complete. Since question- 
naires were not returned by all the stu- 
dents, it will be noticed that in some 
discussions the number of respondents 
will differ from the actual number of 
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students found in these institutions. 
The latter was not calculated according 
to students responding but according 
to official records of the registrar’s 
office. Table IV presents data on age 
and of 383 
students in this study. 

The number of students less than 
twenty years old represents about 10 
per cent of the total enrollment. This 
percentage should be considered un- 
usually high in the face of the fact that 
youth of that age are generally con- 
sidered too immature to be sent far 
from home. One of the arguments in 
our country for the development of 
smaller home colleges is for the con- 
venience of boys and girls who are 
considered too immature to go away to 
other states for their education. 


sex received from 231 


MEANS oF SuPPoRT 


Of the 294 students whose responses 
were received concerning kind of sup- 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF ForEIGN STUDENTS 
In Necro CotLteces ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX 




















MALE FEMALE 

Ages Number Ages Number 
16—19 —16 16—19 —8 
20—23 —70 20—23 —26 
24—27 —56 24—27 — 4 
28—31 —18 28—31 —4 
32—35 —12 32—35 —4 
36—39 —2 36—39 —2 
40—43 —2 40—43 —4 
4447 —2 4447 —0 
48—51 — 1 48—51 —0 
Totals 179 52 
Median Years ame 21.8 
NRTA TAIN 865 cise cinins'a dima aunn nas 231 

Median years in total ..... 22.8 years 
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port they were getting while attending 
Negro colleges and universities in the 
United States, 102, or 34.7 per cent 
were going through college on scholar- 
ships; 98, or 33.3 per cent were here 
on the support of their families, 58, 
or 19.7 per cent were working their 
way through college, 20, or 6.8 per 
cent were receiving government aids, 
and 16, or 5.5 per cent were being 
supported by other means. If govern- 
ment aid would be considered as given 
on the basis of scholastic standing, then 
it would appear that almost half these 
students are studying on scholarships. 
It is difficult to get an interpretation 
of what “other means” included. A 
more extensive study of this type could 
go into this in more detail. 


Drarees SouGut 


It was found that of the 246 students 
on whom information was received for 
this item, 90 were pursuing courses 
leading to the A. B. degree, 106 to- 
wards the B. S. degree, 2 towards the 
LL. B. degree, 8 towards the M. A. 
degree, 16 towards the M. S degree, 
16 towards the B. D. degree, 2 towards 
the D. V. M. degree, 8 towards the 
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M. D. degree, 16 towards Trade Certif- 
icates, 10 towards other degrees or 
classification not listed above and 12 
were not seeking any kind of degrees. 


Uxrtimate Goat or StTupENTSs 


A very interesting phase of the study 
was really to find out why these stu- 
dents are here. It was thought that 
the ultimate goal of each student might 
be a good indication of his purpose 
here. Table V presents data for 221 
students who answered this question. 
Of the 221 students on whom infor- 
mation was received concerning their 
ultimate goal in education, 16 per cent 
plan to study medicine; 14.4 per cent 
plan to teach, 13.5 per cent plan to 
enter the ministry; 12.7 per cent have 
as their ultimate goal securing the 
master’s degree; 7.2 per cent plan to 
enter government service; 6.3 per cent 
has as their goal obtaining the Ph.D. 
degree; and 4.5 per cent plan to enter 
the field of mechanical engineering. 
The other goals are represented by a 
smaller percentage of these students. 


Extra Crass Activities 


It is the consensus of opinion that a 


TABLE V 


ULTIMATE GOAL OF FoREIGN STUDENTS IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 











Educational Goal Number Educational Goal Number 
Medical Doctor 36 Farming 6 
Teacher 32 Social Scientist 6 
Ministry 30 Missionary Work 6 
Master’s Degree 28 Lawyer 4 
Government Position 16 School Administrator 4 
Ph. D. Degree 14 M: B: 4 
Mechanical Engineer 10 Dietitian a 
Dentist 9 To help out at home a 
Accountant 6 Business Manager iz 
Secretarial Work 2 























rounded personality in a student may 
be obtained when he participates in 
the extra-class life of the college. 
From the result of the investigation, 
it seems evident that the foreign stu- 
dents attending Negro colleges and 
universities are making themselves 
active in the life of the college. In 
many instances they have headed the 
activities of these extra-class affairs. 
Following below are some extra-class 
activities in which they participate. 

YMCA activities 

YWCA activities 

Tennis 

College Choir 

Glee Club 

Track 

Soccer 

Student Government 

Foreign Student Club 

Dramatics 

Debating 

College Paper 

Fraternities (Greek Letter) 

Sororities (Greek Letter) 

Business Club 

S: ¢..A 

NAACP 

Football 

Future Teachers of America 

International Relations Club 

Mathematics Club 

Rural Youth Club 

Methodist Student Club 

American Red Cross 

Boxing 

Basketball 

New Homemakers of America 

Dormitory Club 

Wrestling 

ProspLteMs OF ForEIGN STUDENTS 

There is little doubt that the most 
important and far reaching phase of 
the entire study concerns the problems 
of the student. If anything is to be 
done to help foreign students, it ap- 
pears that knowing their problems 
would be the first step to such an ap- 
proach. If students from foreign coun- 
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tries would like to know what they 
should do to make the necessary ad- 
justments in the American colleges and 
universities, then no one should be 
better able to give this information 
than other students who have experi- 
enced it themselves. 

In an effort to secure this informa- 
tion, students were asked to list the 
outstanding problems they have en- 
countered (a) as a student, and (b) as 
an individual. The responses indicate 
that there are not many problems that 
these individuals are experiencing as 
students. There are isolated cases 
where the following have been men- 
tioned as problems: (1) the difference 
in spelling of many words in English 
and in American schools; (2) difference 
in pronunciation of many words; and 
(8) differences in emphasis in teaching. 

The problems they classified as in- 
dividuals were more pronounced than 
those encountered as students. The 


-greatest problems to foreign students 


in the Negro colleges and universities 
in their order of frequency are: 
(1) segregation and discrimination 
in the country 
(2) financial problems 
(3) American’s lack of understand- 
ing of foreign countries, their 
culture, resources, etc. 
(4) adjusting to American culture 
(5) difficulty in getting jobs during 
the summer months 
There is little doubt that segregation 
and discrimination pose the greatest 
problem for foreign students. Time’ 
Magazine of December 29, 1952, pic- 
tured a condition which verifies this 
under the heading “The One-Town 
Skirmish.” The Afro-American News- 
paper of January 3, 1953, gave much 


"Time, D 29, 1952. 
®The Afro-American 


1953, p. 7. 


Newspaper, Ja 3, 
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publicity to the same incident in the 
following lead statement: 

Six African students attending 
the Church of the Bretheren’s Mc- 
Pherson College and one enrolled at 
the Methodists’ Central College here 
found the problem of American dis- 
crimination their biggest headache. 
Below are given expressions sent in 

with the questionnaires from a number 
of the students. 

Student 4: Thus far, I am happy 
to say that I haven’t had any major 
problem as a student. There were 
few minor ones which I have solved 
and can definitely say that I have 
become adjusted to campus life. 

As an individual, everything has 
been fair; I have learned more about 
how to get along with people, to 
have a mind of my own, to be more 
independent, and to solve problems 
for myself without depending on 
anyone. 

Student B: 1. My first outstand- 

ing problem is in the field of inter- 

racial relations. Specifically, I 

refer to the aloofness of the “white- 

man” from the “black-man”’ and vice 
versa. 

2. My next outstanding problem 
is the discovery that many of the 
“black” American students still hold 
to the idea that all black students 
from Africa are uncivilized because 
of the alien nature of the latter’s 
native culture. 

3. My third outstanding prob- 
lem is the lack of ample and ade- 
quate materials to show that we are 
making material progress in Africa. 
Student C: My main problem as 
a student arises from the fact that 
I find it difficult to understand my 
fellow students when they speak to 
me due to the fact that they speak 
faster in an undertone. Anyway, I 
do hear and understand the instruc- 
tors more clearly than the students, 
generally. 

My problems as an_ individual 
over here are greater than those I 
encountered as a student. This is 


due to the fact that the American 
way of life—both socially and other- 
wise—is quite different from that of 
people of the Gold Coast. I have 
experienced within these few weeks 
that to be a colored person in 
America is a great problem. I was 
wandering up and down the railway 
station in New Orleans until a 
colored person directed me to a 
place reserved for colored. My 
problems at New Orleans would 
have been aggravated if I had not 
received such good help and direc- 
tions from the British Consul Gen- 
eral. The greatest of all the prob- 
lems I have ever encountered in my 
life over-shadowed me at Frankfort 
railway station. I had to walk aim- 
lessly around the station for about 
thirty minutes without receiving any 
help until a colored person who 
might have been touched by my un- 
easiness and surprise came to me. 
After interviewing me and learning 
my problems, he put me in a taxi 
cab only to be cheated by the driver, 
who realizing that I was a stranger 
charged me a dollar instead of fifty 
cents up to Kentucky State College. 
My stay in the United States has 
been successful so far, however. I 
am a member of the YMCA, New 
Farmers of America Club and Inter- 
national Relations Club. I cherish 
the hope that success will crown my 
efforts in America and that I shall 
return home to work for the future 
advancement of agriculture in my 
beloved Gold Coast, British West 
Africa. 

Student D: Since I am from Af- 
rica, I am familiar with the prob- 
lems of African Students in the 
United States. 

I think that someone should be 
designated to advise and prepare 
them with facts of what they would 
be confronted with in the United 
States prior to their departure from 
their native land. Most Africans 
still think that American education 
is cheaper than that of Europe. 
They should be made to realize that 
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the standard of living is very high 
everywhere and America is no ex- 
ception. The standard of living is 
not only very high in America, the 
revaluation of the British sterling 
has made it almost impossible for 
foreign students who are affected by 
it to meet their expenses. 

We Africans are also faced with 
a difficulty on our arrival home in 
securing jobs, due to the fact that 
the British authorities there do not 
recognize American education. 
Student E: As a student I en- 
countered a number of problems on 
entering this institution. The fact 
that I was not properly guided in 
my first year made me just another 
student with no consideration. In 
the second place, my interpretation 
of terms was always off. This was 
due to the different methods of 
teaching, the unfamiliar terms, and 
the way of setting quizzes. 

As an individual I had very few 

problems. I always could fit my- 
self into society. I guess this is a 
result of my social life while at 
home. 
Student F: I definitely wouldn't 
advise any foreign student (Negro) 
to attend school in the deep South. 
Before coming to Hampton, I went 
to Jackson College, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and to be frank I left the 
school because of the segregation in 
the city. I have found out that it 
is right here in Virginia and even 
in Washington, D. C. For this 
reason I am trying my best to finish 
my studies to return home where I 
can be free. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It should be kept in mind that this 
study has a very definite limitation. 
Should one use this study to estimate 
the number of Negro students of for- 
eign lands studying in the United 
States of America he would be far 
from getting a real picture of such a 


situation. Most students of foreign 
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origin classified as Negroes studying in 
the United States attend biracial insti- 
tutions instead of all-Negro institu- 


tions. The same countries that are 


_represented by the 383 foreign stu- 


dents attending the 43 Negro institu- 
tions have 386 students attending three 
institutions in New York state—New 
York University, Columbia University 
and Brooklyn College. Columbia Uni- 
versity alone had 237 of these students. 

There are some phases of the prob- 
lem that would have been interesting 
to study if enough information were 
secured. Some of these are the scho- 
lastic standing of the students, their 
classification and the number of years 
they have been in the United States. 
It was interesting to note that only 
five of the total number did not come 
to this country as students. 

In brief it may be observed that: 

1. Only about 52 per cent of the 
Negro colleges and universities have 
foreign students. 

2. Columbia University, New York 
University, and Brooklyn College in 
New York have as many foreign Ne- 
gro students as all the Negro colleges 
combined. 

3. Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. has almost as many foreign 
Negro students as all other Negro col- 
leges and universities combined. 

4, Liberia and West Africa together 
have over 30 per cent of all the foreign 
students in Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. 

5. Some 69 per cent of the foreign 
students in Negro colleges and univer- 
sities received their preparatory work 
in private schools. 

6. Some 72 per cent of the foreign 
students are admitted to Negro colleges 
and universities by certificates. 
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7. There are more foreign male stu- 
dents and that the median age for male 
students attending Negro colleges and 
universities is 23.2 years and that for 
female 21.8 years. 

8. The majority of foreign students 
in Negro colleges and universities are 
pursuing courses leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. 

9. Some 34.7 per cent of the foreign 
students were going through college on 
scholarship, 33.3 per cent were depend- 
ent of family support, and 19.7 per 


cent were working their way through 
college. 


10. Some 16 per cent of the stu- 
dents plan to study medicine, 14.4 per 
cent plan to teach, and 13.5 per cent 
plan to enter the ministry. 


11. Foreign students in Negro col- 
leges and universities engaged in many 
extra-class activities of the institutions. 


12. Racial segregation and finance 
pose the greatest problems to foreign 
students. 

















Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Personality and Psychosocial 
Adjustment Patterns* 


The authors present a study of the 
impact of social pressures on “Negro 
personality.” In this particular study 
the technique of psychodynamic analy- 
sis was employed to investigate the 
effects of caste status on twenty-five 
Negroes. These Negroes were selected 
as typical of the caste status group. 

The twenty-five cases were studied 
by means of the psychoanalytic inter- 
view. The average subject was ob- 
served over a period of four to six 
months, and only one was studied less 
than three months. Lower, middle, 
and upper class adults are represented, 
and special consideration is given to 
adolescent cases. Their observations 
were interpreted in terms of a “con- 
trol” pattern of adaptation which, in 
the authors’ opinion, represented cer- 
tain cultural “norms” typical of white 
Americans. In these case studies they 
found the “inside” of neurotic person- 
alities as seeking to avoid conflicts, 
failures, and frustrations in the face of 
caste barriers which are both based 
upon and inseparable from race. They 
produced evidence that the neuroticism 
of the Negro was the result of conflicts 
between accepting the white man’s 
ideal and finding the ideal impossible 
to attain. 

The authors undertook to validate 
their psychoanalytic findings by engag- 
ing an independent researcher who 
secured data concerning the twenty-five 
subjects by means of the Rorschach 
and the Thematic Apperception Tests. 
These data were synthesized and, on 
a whole, the conclusions derived from 
the different approaches were essen- 
tially the same. 

In the process of establishing the 


*Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The 
Mark of Oppression: A Psychosocial Study 
of The American Negro. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. 396. 


“norms” the authors summarize com- 
parative sociology of Negroes and 
whites. They described very briefly 
the social environment and social goals 
of the Negro and white man. The 
description of the white man’s person- 
ality, culture, and social goals was ap- 
proached in a manner to establish a 
control against which to compare the 
personality, the culture, and the social 
goals of the Negro. The authors ex- 
pected to find the basic pattern of 
adaptation for the Negro to be similar 
to that of the white man insofar as 
these patterns are determined by social 
conditions which are common to both. 
However, they focus their attention on 
the differences which exist between the 
Negro and the white man stemming 
from the caste and class to which the 
Negro is subjected. 

Also included is a delineation of the 
expression of the “Negro personality” 
in folklore, religion, crime, family-re- 
lations, male-female relations, and Ne- 
gro personality and social cohesion. 
The authors viewed the Negro’s ac- 
ceptance of the white ideal as natural, 
but “the acceptance of the white ideal 
has acted on the Negro as a slow, but 
cumulative and fatal psychological 
poison.” 

In the closing chapter entitled “The 
Psychology of Oppression,” the authors 
conclude that the psychosocial expres- 
sions of the “Negro personality” are 
the integrated end-product of the pro- 
cess of oppression. In order to pro- 
duce a change in the Negro, the forces 
that create and perpetuate these ex- 
pressions must be eliminated. To the 
authors, education is not the solution 
to this problem for the Negro; how- 
ever, it might help the white man, but 
what the Negro needs is re-integration. 

The authors have presented a dy- 
namic study in which they explore the 
personality and the psychosocial ad- 
justment patterns of twenty-five Ne- 
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groes. The technique of psychodynam- 
ic analysis is effective in exploring the 
dimensions of personality in the social 
sciences; moreover, this technique 
should be used to investigate the many 
basic questions concerning the indivi- 
dual’s adjustment to his social environ- 
ment. The authors have dealt with im- 
portant questions which merit serious 
consideration by all persons concerned 
with the personal adjustment of mem- 
bers of minority groups. The reviewer, 
however, seriously questions the auth- 
or’s assumption that there is a pattern 
of adjustment which can be identified 
as a “Negro personality.” Although 
constant reference is made to the 
phenomenon in delineating the expres- 
sions of the Negro, the authors, never- 
theless, do not sufficiently substantiate 
its existence. In addition, the twenty- 
five subjects and the procedure in 
which the authors used to select them 
do not constitute a representative 
sample of the American Negro popula- 
tion. Therefore, all the generaliza- 
tions concerning these twenty-five sub- 
jects are limited to them. 

Ropert T. Amos 

Department of Education 

Howard University 


Race Relations* 


Brothers Under the Skin is a re- 
vision of an earlier edition which was 
published in 1943. The earlier edition 
dealt with the growing tensions in race 
relations in the United States during 
World War II and the impact that 
these forces had on our national policy 
with respect to minority groups. Mce- 
Williams contends that our national 
policy toward minority groups has been 
influenced by the particular section in 
which the minority resides. For ex- 
ample, California has exerted a tre- 
mendous influence in determining the 
national policy toward the Japanese, 
and the South has been instrumental 
in advocating the policy with reference 


to the Negro. 


Carey McWilliams, Brothers Under the 
Skin. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1951, Pp. 364. 


In the present edition, the author 
discusses our failure to resolve inter- 
group tensions and suggests that this 
failure complicates our relations with 
the non-white people of the world. He 
presents evidence to show that the 
problems of the minority groups are 
interrelated and that these problems 
are national problems which require 
Federal attention and action. The 
author acknowledges that the Federal 
Government has taken some action to- 
ward racial discrimination, and he 
recognizes that techniques exist by 
which civil rights can be protected. 
It appears that his argument is ex- 
tended to embrace what he considers 
to be the next stage in the development 
of race relations—“the argument must 
be carried forward to a recognition of 
the fact that social equality and civil 
rights can coexist with a system of 
discrimination.” 

The American race _ problem is 
viewed as a special aspect of the world 
colonial problem which had its origin 
in the expansion of the European 
peoples to the new world. This ex- 
pansion to the new world led to the 
development of “strategies of domin- 
ance’”” which resulted in the privileged 
social group maintaining dominance 
over the minority groups in the hier- 
archy of the industrial scheme. 

The author agrees that in the last 
decade a nationwide effort has gone 
into the improvement of race relations 
in the United States, but the partici- 
pating organizations have been vague 
about their objectives. This vague- 
ness has caused them to fail “to grasp 
the fact that discrimination is not a 
natural fault of society, but an aspect 
of the way a particular society is or- 
ganized.” He argues that the under- 
standing of race relations comes with 
a “point of view” or an understanding 
that race relations are basically the 
dominance of the privileged group over 
the minority groups for economic ex- 
ploitation. Thus, without this point 
of view about discrimination, prejudice 
becomes confused with discrimination, 
race with class, cultural conflicts with 
social conflicts, and cultural differences 
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Therefore, to 


with economic relations. 
organiza- 


understand race relations, 
tions need to be concerned about the 
strategy of the privileged social group 
to maintain its dominance over the 
minority groups. 

Finally, in appraising Brothers Un- 
der the Skin, the reviewer wishes to 
make two observations. The first one 
concerns the organization of the book, 
and the latter deals with the author’s 
view on race relations. The author 
states in the introduction that the long 
detour for minority groups is at an end 
and that race relations have become 
a permanent crisis. In the concluding 
chapter, he expresses the “point of 
view” needed to extend the civil rights 
of the minority groups. However, the 
materials presented in the chapters 
dealing with the minority groups are 
really separate entities and very little 
relationship is shown to the views ex- 
pressed in the beginning of the book 
and in the final chapter. Secondly, 
the author has viewed race relations 
simply as a manifestation of economic 
exploitation. It is difficult to explain 
the many maladies in the area of race 
relations as a manifestation of eco- 
nomic exploitation. But the author 
has given evidence that economic ex- 
ploitation operates as a force in race 
relations and workers in this field 
should be more concerned about it. 

Rosert T. Amos 


Measurement in Education* 


The author defines the place of 
measurement in the educative process 
and presents some of the basic prob- 
lems of evaluation. In his approach 
to measurement, he divides the educa- 
tive process into three divisions, These 
divisions are (1) the determination of 
goals, (2) the manipulation of mate- 
rials and methods in order to achieve 
these goals, and (3) the evaluation of 
the results obtained. 

In the three major divisions of edu- 





A. M. Jordan, Measurement In Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953, Pp. 533. 
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cation Jordan describes the function of 
philosophy, psychology, and measure- 
ment. To him, it is the function of the 
philosopher to decide upon and to de- 
fine the proposed objectives of educa- 
tion; the psychologist should discover 
the principles of learning and the na- 
ture of childhood in order to achieve 
the objectives of education in the most 
eficient manner; and the evaluator 
should furnish the exact information 
about the outcomes of education. 

The author agues that, if adequate 
measnring instruments are to be con- 
structed, the goals of education should 
be clearly defined in terms of chil- 
dren’s habits, ideals, and behavior 
manifestations. He contends further 
that it is difficult to determine which 
aspects of behavior are to be evaluated, 
when the goals of education have not 
been clearly defined. 

In addition, he discusses the many 
problems and steps in the technique of 
evaluation. The major problems which 
confront the evaluator are the select- 
ing of behavior traits, the uniqueness 
of the trait, and the limitations in- 
herent in the observer as well as his 
methods of measurement. The steps 
in the procedure of evaluation are (1) 
selecting an aspect of behavior which 
is directly related to the goals of edu- 
cation and teaching, (2) selecting the 
type of behavior changes which give 
expression to the objective, and (3) 
finding a way to quantify the expres- 
sion and to measure the behavior 
change. 

Several chapters deal directly with 
the measurement of achievement, in- 
telligence, and personality in terms of 
defined goals. Throughout these chap- 
ters emphasis is placed on the measure- 
ment of understanding and the con- 
sideration of test validity as the prime 
characteristic of measuring instruments 
in these three areas. In his treatise on 
achievement, the author emphasizes the 
need both to determine the aspect of 
behavior to be measured and to select 
the test designed to measure it. In his 
treatise on intelligence, the author 
recognizes general intelligence, but ex- 
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plores more thoroughly the area of 
special mental abilities. And, in his 
treatise on personality, the whole con- 
cept of personality is broken up into 
measurable traits, and he discusses how 
each trait may be measured. The final 
chapter contains an exposition of sta- 
tistical data which will provide an in- 
telligent understanding of statistical 
concepts and a basis for the interpre- 
tation of test results. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the au- 
thor’s approach to measurement in edu- 
cation is similar to that used by Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago. 
This approach, without doubt, will help 
educators and students to recognize 
the need for measurement in education 
and to understand the procedure in 
evaluation. The special contribution 
of Jordan’s book is that it points up 
the need to refine the goals of educa- 
tion, the need to clarify the objectives 
in educational] psychology, and the need 
for more accurate measuring instru- 
ments to determine the progress which 
has been made toward the defined goals 
of education. Nevertheless, one of the 
major weaknesses of this introductory 
text is the absence of a summary chap- 
ter in which the author evaluates what 
he has attempted to do. 


Rosert T. Amos 


A Book of Positive Faith 
in America* 

Unlike many young Negro authors 
who caught the spotlight momentarily 
during the decade of the “Negro Lit- 
erary Renaissance” and fell straight- 
way into obscurity, Langston Hughes, 
perhaps the foremost exponent of the 
new spirit in Negro Literature, has 
kept the faith and has gone his own 
way justifying to the satisfaction of 
his severist critics the promise of ex- 
cellence expressed in his poem, “The 
Negro Speaks of Rivers,’ written be- 
fore he was nineteen. He has carved out 
of an unusually rambling and romantic 

*Langston Hughes, The First Book of 
Negroes. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 89. 


experience a way of life that affords 
him a growing sense both of personal 
happiness and of literary achievement, 
The First Book of Negroes is one of 
a splendid series of “first books” by 
many authors on topics ranging all the 
way from bees to Eskimos; it was re- 
leased in 1952, the year in which 
Laughing to Keep from Crying saw 
publication. 

Written in the best traditions of the 
Negro people, Hughes’ new volume, 
his fourth excursion into the area of 
juvenile literature, is geared primarily 
to the troublesome period when boys 
and girls begin to inquire into the 
what the why and the how of the 
natural and social phenomena about 
them. While the book pvints up places 
and things both of the present and the 
past, its major concern is with people 
—Brown Americans whose joys, hopes, 
and fears are intricately woven into 
those of America as a whole. When, 
therefore, American youth of all races 
and at all stations of life come across 
one Negro who is a worthy citizen of 
his country, another, and then another, 
it is by means of very simple arithmetic 
that they come to repudiate the stereo- 
typed conceptions of Negroes currently 
in vogue and to see them as they are 
—no better and no worse than other 
American citizens. 

In The First Book of Negroes the 
author pieces together from a series 
of widely-separated episodes a fasci- 
nating saga of black folk from Africa 
to present-day Harlem. It is a brief 
but a brilliant exposé of their songs 
and their stories and their dreams of 
tomorrow. That he has succeeded ad- 
mirably in extracting the bare essence 
from the vast raw materials at hand 
and in presenting it with charm and 
vigor yet with restraint is a tribute to 
his mastery of the simple narrative as 
a literary medium. Related largely in 
terms of people, the narrative focuses 
attention upon such names as Este- 
vanico, comrade of the Spanish ex- 
plorers, the Blessed Martin de Porres, 
South America’s Negro Saint, Harriet 
Tubman, Moses of her people, Ralph 
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Bunche, Brooks, and 
Satchel Paige. The pictures, too, go 
a long way in implementing the story; 
they are designed primarily to stimu- 
late the imagination of the growing 
boy. These, together with the writer's 
display of stylistic art, are sure to 
elicit reader interest. 

Likewise, the advent of Terry, a 
precocious brown lad who lives in New 
York, serves to enliven the tale. With 
the aid of his father, he travels and 
learns of his people and their songs 
and stories, of Africa, and of the mores 
that govern the several regions of his 
own country. Back in New York, 
however, Terry goes skating with his 
white friend, David, as the flag of all 
nations waves above their heads. The 
episode ends on a note of positive faith 
in the ultimate flowering of American 
democracy, for with his father Terry 
reaches but one conclusion: “It is good 
to live in America. Our country has 
many problems yet to solve, but Amer- 
ica is young, big, strong, and beautiful. 
Here people are free to vote and work 
out their problems. Here all of us are 
a part of democracy.” 

This is a clean book too—one well 
adapted to the development of healthy 
young minds. Harlem, the talk of 
many decades, is passed over lightly 
with no reference to its seamy side, or 
to the desperate struggle of its dwellers 
to make ends meet. Absent too are the 
hustlers who wait in dark halls and the 
“Simple type” of average man in the 
street who means nothing to his race 
or his country and little to himself. 
Boasting of no “Cinderella angle” to 
his life, Terry’s father passes as a for- 
ward-looking American citizen who 
happens to move in a disadvantaged 
“out group.” Even this does not blur 
his view of life. Just the same, one 
reads between the lines of this new 
book that all is not sweetness and light 
and that the need for a new earth and 
a new heaven grows increasingly insist- 
ent. 

The First Book of Negroes, happily 
attuned to the present period of social 
awakening, is clear in perspective. It 
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points up the black man’s past in 
America as a means of illuminating the 
present scene. Implicit throughout its 
pages is the fact that hand in hand 
with the legal approach to lynching, 
segregation, and discrimination in the 
South, and of restrictive covenants and 
other subtler forms of segregation and 
discrimination in the North must go 
the educational approach. And it must 
reach back to the early grades, for par- 
tially at least it is through education 
at the grass roots that mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect are at- 
tained. The harmony that attends a 
black and a white youngster’s skating 
under the shadows of the Rockefeller 
Plaza offers a glimpse, if but a fleeting 
one, of what can and eventually will 
be. 

A solid book on the positive side of 
Negro life like The First Book of Ne- 
groes should have been written long 
ago, and it is well that Mr. Hughes has 
turned aside to write it, for it serves 
to balance in part his obviously over- 
drawn picture of the goings on in the 
Negro ghetto as disclosed by such re- 
cent volumes as Simple Speaks His 
Mind and Montage of A Dream De- 
ferred. In the short period of three 
decades, Langston Hughes has come a 
long way. He has succeeded as poet, 
fictionist, essayist, dramatist, lecturer, 
and humorist; and many of his poems 
and some of his articles and _ stories 
have been translated into German, 
French, Spanish, Russian, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Dutch. With- 
out doubt, The First Book of Negroes 
has enhanced his reputation as one of 
America’s most versatile men of letters. 

Joun W. Parker 

Department of English 

Fayetteville State Teachers 
College 


Research Methods 
in Social Relations* 


This two volume work is an intro- 
Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutche, and Stuart 
W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Rela- 
tions. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. 
Vols. I and II. 
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duction to the methodology of the be- 
havioral sciences and was sponsored by 
the Society for the Study of Social 
Issues. The first volume, written by 
Jahoda, Deutche and Cooke except for 
some parts of its appendices, deals 
with the major facets of social research 
such as research designs, methods of 
data collection and the analysis, inter- 
pretation, and application of the results 
of research. The second volume con- 
sists of a series of essays dealing with 
particular methodological techniques 
which have gained currency during the 
past decade or so. The contributors 
are sociologists and social psychologists 
whose research experience and research 
contributions are rather well known. 


There are faults to be found about 
the work. There are some misspellings 
which are the result probably of lapses 
in proof-reading. The uneven exposi- 
tion is, no doubt, inevitable when a 
variety of contributors and joint edi- 
tors collaborate. Some persons will 
object to the psychological orientation 
of the content. The content will be 
of little or no use to those interested 
mainly in community, ecological, or 
demographic research which some 
woud call “social relations.” The re- 
viewer questions the value of the ap- 
pendix on prejudice to a person in- 
terested in methodology. 

The reviewer was impressed with the 
utility and timeliness of the work 
rather than its shortcomings. The 
methodology of the social sciences have 
been rapidly elaborated in number and 
complexity during the last two decades. 
A comprehensive overview of method- 
ological developments has long been in 
order. This work is a step in that di- 
rection. Its contributors offer not only 
explanations and illustrations of var- 
ious techniques, but deal parsimoni- 
ously with the issues, arguments, and 
rationale involved. Generally, the sev- 
eral essays are well written in that they 
are free of stilted complex prose, and 
the technical terminology is kept at a 
minimum. The level of readability is 
such that a sophisticated first year 
graduate student in the behavioral 


sciences can use the volumes to survey 
the field of methodology. 

In closing, the reviewer takes this 
opportunity to record his distaste for 
the system of denoting bibliographical 
references: author’s name and the date 
of publication in the midst of a sen- 
tence which must be checked for title, 
etc. in the alphabetized bibliography 
at the end of the volume. The book 
companies publishing social science 
works have devised this as a conven- 
ience. It is not. One must read 
through the book with a finger in or- 
der to keep his place and flip through 
the bibliography to find the reference 
citation. This proves distracting to say 
the least. Moreover, it is a disservice 
to the teacher who is trying to teach 
students to be acute about references 
and footnotes. Personally, this reader 
hopes the system will be discontinued. 

Joun T. Buurg, Jr. 
Department of Sociology, 
Howard University 


The Journal of Charlotte Forten* 


The reactions of a young Negro wo- 
man to bigotry and oppression, in the 
period 1854 to 1864, are finely etched 
in The Journal of Charlotte Forten. 
Miss Forten’s career in this decade, as 
student and teacher in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and as a teacher of freed Ne- 
groes at Port Royal, South Carolina, 
is movingly told in her Diary. One of 
the few available by a free Negro, it 
was edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Professor Ray Allen Billington. 
Dr. Anna Cooper furnished the docu- 
ment and her notes, and has now de- 
posited the original manuscript in 
Founder’s Library, Howard University. 

Charlotte Forten was born in Phila- 
delphia on August 17, 1837. She was 
reared in the home of her grandfather, 
James Forten (1766-1842), an early 
Negro abolitionist who devoted his 
fortune to the cause. Her father, un- 
cles and aunts were also active in the 
anti-slavery movement. Miss Forten’s 








Ray Allen Billington, The Journal of 
Charlotte L. Forten. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1953. Pp. 248. 
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sensibilities were thus early directed 
to the plight of the slave. Also, suffer- 
ing rebuffs and segregation in Phila- 
delphia, she soon became conscious of 
her racial status. 

Initially tutored at home to avoid 
Philadelphia’s segregated schools, she 
was sent to grammar school in Salem 
in 1854. On graduating from grammar 
school and a normal school, she taught 
in a Salem school from 1856 until her 
health failed in 1858. The Journal 
begins with this Salem period, 1854 to 
1858; it is fragmentary for the period 
1858 to 1862, most of which was spent 
in Philadelphia; and it concludes with 
the period 1862 to 1864, which was 
largely spent in teaching at Port 
Royal. 

Union forces had seized the Sea 
Islands of the Port Royal area in 1861 
as a base from which to attack Con- 
federate shipping. A social experiment 
was instituted to ascertain if the more 
than ten thousand slaves left there by 
retreating masters could be trained and 
educated to live in a free society. The 
Negroes were supervised in their eco- 
nomic life by superintendents who di- 
rected the plantations, and they were 
instructed by missionaries and teach- 
ers. The project was begun in Feb- 
tuvary, 1862; Miss Forten arrived in 
October, 1862 as the first Negro teach- 
er. She served until May, 1864, re- 
cording her experiences in her Diary. 

The Editor fills in the remaining 
years. Miss Forten wrote and taught 
for several years, and then, in 1878, 
married Francis Grimké, nephew of 
Sarah and Angelina Grimké. Char- 
lotte Forten Grimké died on July 23, 
1914, 

The Journal reflects Miss Forten’s 
zealous self-cultivation, impelled by 
her conviction that cultured Negroes 
disproved racial inferiority. She 
averred that Phyllis Wheatley’s “char- 
acter and genius afford a striking 
proof of the falseness of the assertion 
made by some that hers is an inferior 
race... .” (45.) She thrilled at the 
skill of the First South Carolina Vol- 
unteers, formed from Negro freedmen 
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of Port Royal, avowing that “It was 
typical of what the race, so long down- 
trodden and degraded will yet achieve 
on this Continent.” (156.) 

The lyrical quality of her writing 
evidences success in self-improvement; 
yet she was not satisfied. Her poetry 
was praised by several, but she denied 
her effusions were meritorious. In a 
very critical moment, she complained: 
“Not only am I without the gifts of 
Nature,—wit, beauty and talent; .. . 
but I am not even intelligent.” (106.) 
Few of her contemporaries would have 
agreed. 

Frequently she registered anger, dis- 
gust and despair at racial bigotry. She 
observed: ‘None but those who exper- 
ience it can know what it is—this 
constant, galling sense of cruel injus- 
tice and wrong.” (53.) She pointed 
out “how inexpressibly bitter and 
agonizing it is to feel oneself an out- 
cast from the rest of mankind, as we 
are in this country!” (77.) When 
soldiers helped return a fugitive slave, 
Miss Forten bitterly spoke out: “With 
what scorn must that government be 
regarded, which cowardly | assembles 
thousands of soldiers to satisfy the 
demands of slaveholders; to deprive of 
his freedom a man, created in God’s 
own image, whose sole offence is the 
color of his skin!” (37.) 

There are many more fascinating 
passages. Of great interest and his- 
torical significance are the statements 
by freedmen that Miss Forten recorded. 
The sentiment of one former slave 
woman was: “ ‘Nobody to whip me nor 
dribe me, and plenty to eat. Nebber 
had such a happy year in my life be- 
fore.’ (132.) 

This Diary is an impressive docu- 
ment. It affords insight into the 
blighting effects of racial prejudice. 
As a description of mid-nineteenth 
century America from the viewpoint 
of a freed Negro, it is an important 
historical record. 

Professor Billington’s editing adds 
to the value of this Journal. His thirty- 
three page Introduction admirably sets 
the stage. The forty pages of ex- 
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planatory notes, gathered in the back 
of the book, prove of great assistance. 
By dividing the Diary into chrono- 
logical periods and by furnishing maps 
of Charleston and the Sea Islands, he 
has made it still more useful. 

The thoroughness that marks the 
Introduction and Notes has not been 
applied to the Index. The latter omits 
some persons and fails to indicate 
proper pages for others. For one, Miss 
Lizzie Hunn accompanied Miss Forten 
to South Carolina, shared quarters with 
her there, and is mentioned frequent- 
ly in the Journal; yet she is not listed 
in the Index. 

Professor Billington and Dr. Cooper 
deserve commendations for making this 
Journal available. It is not only fasci- 
nating reading, but these recorded im- 
pressions of a sensitive Negro contri- 
bute to our understanding of this 
period. 

E. A. Torrin 
Department of History 
Alabama State College 


1952 Negro Year Book* 


Since 1912, over a forty-year period, 
eleven editions of the Negro Year Book 
have appeared. It is unfortunate that 
the work was first labeled a yearbook 
since its title seems a misnomer. The 
most recent edition to appear before 
1952 was published in 1947. The 
present edition, however, covers the 
period 1947 to 1951, thereby providing 
a continuous coverage of the field from 
1947. 

As in the 1947 edition, the 1951 
volume contains a series of mono- 
graphs which survey the major areas 
in the field of Negro life. Compact, 
up-to-date coverages are provided in 
the fields of: sports, the press, Ameri- 
can literature, the theater, science, agri- 
culture, business, the armed forces, 
population, race relations, religion, edu- 
cation, and other areas, The articles 


*1952 Negro Year Book: A Review of 
Events Affecting Negro Life, edited by 
Jessie Parkhurst Guzman. New York: Wm. 
H. Wise & Co., 1952. Pp. 424. 





range in length from brief comments 
on the theater, movies, and television 
to extensive discussions on education, 
one of which, for example, occupies 
fifty-two pages. 

A comparison of the 1947 and 1952 
editions reveais an enlargement of the 
section on sports which provides an 
extensive survey of this field. In the 
1947 edition, only the names of out- 
standing athletes and their perform- 
ances were given. The education chap- 
ter presents a wealth of information 
through its tables, as does the chapter 
on population, which proves to be an 
interesting combination of textual com- 
ment and statistics. The section on 
politics and government contains the 
type of information badly needed prior 
to the 1952 presidential election. Be- 
fore the next national election, it is 
hoped that similar’ information con- 
cerning the Negro and the role he 
plaved in the 1952 election will be 
available. 

The obituary listings are a new and 
welcome innovation, as are the sections 
on: endowments of private Negro col- 
leges, general awards (their descrip- 
tions and recipients) and facts and 
figures on integration in education. 

When one considers the completeness 
of information in some fields, it is re- 
grettable that the chapters on music 
and art are still inadequate. In both 
these areas, much space is provided for 
listing our outstanding performers and 
their accomplishments. The persons 
included, however, are of such fame 
that this mere listing does little to pro- 
vide adequate material on the subject 
for the reader. A worthwhile feature 
of the art section is the inclusion of 
an historical account which briefly 
portrays the work of the artists, their 
times and contemporaries. One wonders, 
even then, if the yearbook is a logical 
place to look for historical information 
on art which dates back to 1880. It 
is hoped that in future editions, such 
areas as music and art will acquire 
a survey arrangement more in keeping 
with the yearbook tradition. 

Approximately forty illustrations, a 
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new feature of this edition, have been 
included. The prints are not clear, 
poorly selected, and their placement in 
the volume is careless and disturbing. 
The unfortunate tendency to group the 
illustrations in three sections of the 
volume rather than to place them ad- 
jacent to the articles which they il- 
justrate proves annoying in a reference 
volume. 

Greatly missed in the 1952 edition 
are the sections on the Negro in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Latin America. The 
preface states that “facts about .. . 
progress of Negroes in other parts of 
the world are presented.” Little in- 
formation, however, is found on Ne- 
groes living outside of the United 
States except in the chapter on trust 
and non - self - governing territories 
which presents the African colonial 
situation. It is hoped that in the 
twelfth edition, articles on the Negro 
abroad will not only be restored, but 
that authorities on the Negro in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Latin America will be 
invited to contribute essays. 

The annotated bibliography of books 
and pamphlets relating to the United 
States, in which known Negro authors 
are indicated, has a subject arrange- 
ment and gives a reliable picture of 
titles published concerning the Negro 
during 1947-1951. Titles on Africa 
and the West Indies are included. 

The broad arrangement of this edi- 
tion of the Negro Year Book requires, 
for ready reference purposes, detailed 
indexing. An examination of the sub- 
ject index to the book indicates on the 
one hand that it is adequate, but on the 
other hand, that some revision is needed 
to avoid duplication and unnecessary 
cross references. 

The Negro Year Book was prepared 
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by the Tuskegee Institute staff and 
twenty-one authorities—each an expert 
in his field. The list of contributors 
includes such well known authorities 
as: Arthur Davis, Professor of English, 
Howard University; Armistead Pride, 
Dean, School of Journalism, Lincoln 
University; George S. Mitchell, Direc- 
tor, Southern Regional Council; Ray- 
ford Logan, Professor of History, 
Howard University; Forrestor Wash- 
ington, former Director, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, School of Social Work; and 
Joseph Houchins, Specialist, Negro 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census. 
With such outstanding contributors, 
this reviewer feels it is unfortunate 
that the articles are not signed, even 
though credit for specific articles is 
given in the list of contributors. One 
wonders, with this lack of signature, 
actually what proportion of the un- 
signed article did the contributor write. 

Any work of collaboration involves 
problems of unity and organization. 
Mrs. Guzman, the editor, and her asso- 
ciates, Lewis W. Jones and Woodrow 
Hall, are to be congratulated for in- 
tegrating individual contributions into 
a harmonious whole. The 1952 edition 
of the Negro Year Book is a worthy 
successor to the 1947 edition. Its 
primary value is that it provides more 
accurate, authoritative and up-to-date 
information on the Negro than can be 
found in any other single reference 
volume. It is recommended for all 
types of libraries, educational institu- 
tions, governmental agencies, and indi- 
vidual research workers. The book 
will also serve as a helpful tool on 
the desk of many teachers. 


Ann L. Coxuins 
Howard University Library 
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Notes From Recent Books 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 


Education in Human Relations 


Three recent books in intergroup 
education evaluate programs in human 
relations on several levels from the 
primary through the liberal arts col- 
lege. All three merit serious consider- 
ation, because they reflect the efforts of 
scholars to approach scientifically 
varied aspects of a vitally significant 
area of living. 

They Learn What They Live’ chal- 
lenges a strong conviction of many 
people, namely, that children have no 
prejudices. This volume in the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education Series re- 
ports a study of intergroup attitudes 
on the _ kindergarten-primary level 
where few such investigations have 
been conducted. Contrary to a widely 
prevailing belief, the participants dis- 
covered that at an early age children 
assimilate the cultural feelings and 
attitudes of the adults who condition 
their social environs. 

Through a uniquely designed ex- 
periment, three major hypotheses were 
tested: (1) “The teacher’s philosophy 
and behavior which demonstrate an ac- 
ceptance of the values of cultural 
democracy will influence children’s atti- 
tudes and behavior in this direction; 
(2) The teacher’s philosophy and be- 
havior which demonstrate acceptance 
of a status quo philosophy and a ‘melt- 
ing pot’ theory will reinforce children’s 
existing prejudices and further empha- 
size attitudes and behavior in this di- 
rection; and (3) The effects of the 
teacher’s values upon the children’s 
attitudes wil be modified by various 
factors in the child’s personality and 
environment which may act as barriers 
to the acceptance of the _ teacher’s 
values or which may facilitate accep- 
tance.” 

During the experimental period, the 


‘Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke Yar- 
row, They Learn What They Live. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 392. 


teachers of the two groups to which 
the test variables were applied played 
predetermined roles which relieved 
them of the responsibility for proce- 
dures or content. Each teacher alter- 
nated the roles implied by the two 
philosophies of intergroup behavior. 

These experiences not only produced 
changes in the children’s attitudes but 
influenced the thinking and behavior of 
teachers. In the clubs where emphasis 
was placed upon cultural diversity, the 
children tended to accept differences in 
others as well as in themselves. Where 
the experiences were designated to 
promote stereotypes of different groups, 
the pupils became chauvinistic and less 
tolerant. Participation in opposing 
roles heightened the sensitivities of 
teachers to the influence of social en- 
vironments upon children. 

Helen Trager and Marian Yarrow 
call attention to the special needs of 
Negro children in segregated schools 
and state that, “The discovery that 
an individual can achieve on his own 
merits, that good human relations 
among different kinds of people are 
possible, is not likely to occur to them 
unless it is provided for in the school 
program. That friendship and shared 
interests can develop between groups 
and individuals of different races must 
be experienced in order to be believed.” 

The experiment demonstrated that 
democratic attitudes and prejudiced 
attitudes can be taught to young chil- 
dren. It brought out the fact that al- 
though some parents expressed negative 
attitudes toward certain groups, still 
they were convinced that the school 
should develop democratic attitudes 
and provide for harmonious relation- 
ships through intercultural education. 

At the beginning of the study, many 
teachers were unaware of the existence 
of prejudice among young children. 
No unusual ability was needed to 


*Ibid., p. 232. 
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change negative feelings toward other 

ple. Much depended upon the 
teacher’s own values. ‘““The present 
emphasis in teacher education on tech- 
niques, skills, or ‘know-how’ must be 
shifted to teacher values and know- 
why. 
This book has a great deal to offer 
to parents, teachers, and other citizens. 
It is easily understood and contains 
sufficient details to demonstrate the 
need for a reeducation not only of 
young children but of parents and 
teachers. ‘The descriptions reveal the 
contrasting effects of the content and 
procedures which logically evolved 
from the opposing philosophies of in- 
tercultural education. Many unan- 
swered questions which arose from this 
investigation point the way to further 
research in this field. The appendix 
contains excerpts from observer’s re- 
cords and a selected bibliography for 
teachers of young children. 

Intergroup Education in Public 
Schools is a summary account of a 
nationwide project of curriculum build- 
ing in the area of human relations 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education. Throughout this 
undertaking, intergroup education is 
broadly defined to go beyond certain 
religious or racial minorities to include 
any groupings which may lead to social 
participations on the part of some to 
the exclusion of others. 

Emphasis was placed upon local 
action-centered programs under the 
guidance of expert consultants. Vital 
principles of educational sociology were 
put into practice. The leaders assisted 
school personnel in formulating cur- 
ticula based upon their explorations 
of community needs and problems and 
the social learnings of the children 
outside and inside the school environ- 
ment. They stimulated more effective 
cooperation between schools and com- 
munity agencies in promoting situations 


"Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady and 
John T. Robinson, Intergroup Education 
in Public Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
sapevicen Council on Education, 1952. Pp. 


designed to nourish acceptance of mem- 
bers of varied groups and to minimize 
rejections which were either con- 
sciously or unconsciously motivated. 
The experts fostered the type of in- 
service training which would develop 
the interests and skills most likely to 
promote continuity of these programs 
after the completion of the national 
project. 

The approach was an experimental 
one in which the contributions of psy- 
chology, anthropology and sociology 
were integrated and applied in accord- 
ance with the requirements of local 
communities. Instead of the lecture- 
discussion method, teachers were as- 
sisted in becoming sensitized to the 
problems existing around them and to 
an understanding of the basic causes 
of the difficulties through the develop- 
ment of research techniques to be used 
by them in diagnosing social structures 
and social learnings. These experiences 
promoted insights into the implica- 
tions with respect to desirable goals 
and the curricular experiences needed 
to correct deficiencies in group living 
and to fill in gaps in learning. Equally 
important were the findings with re- 
gard to effective methodologies in work- 
ing with parents of different cultural 
backgrounds and other neighborhood 
or city-wide groups. Not to be mini- 
mized were the opportunities afforded 
teachers to learn more about their own 
feelings and attitudes as well as how to 
consider these psychological compo- 
nents as scientific facts. 

This summary volume naturally 
deals with the wider concepts or prin- 
ciples and the more generalized treat- 
ment of the entire project. Several 
other publications provide the details 
which will better serve as guides to 
others who are interested in developing 
functional currievla in an area which 
is taking on added significance in the 
thinking of the people today. Educa- 
tors who do not have the competencies 
needed for understanding the findings 
of the sciences which undergird edu- 
cational theories and practices or the 
time to read the contributions of the 
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scholars in these fields will learn much 
which will not only enhance their 
understandings of the dynamics of 
intergroup relations but will learn much 
that will enable them to improve the 
work of the schools in all areas of 
learning. 

Is education in desirable intergroup 
relations the concern of the liberal arts 
college? In replies to a questionnaire, 
administrators, personnel officials, and 
educators testified to the responsibility 
of the colleges in this area. In very 
few instances, though, did the practices 
of the institution evidence definite plan- 
ning for the realization of the goal 
recognized as a concern. 

Smiley‘ discovered that the colleges 
relied chiefly upon the intellectualistic 
approach to evolve generalizations 
which they believed would be effective 
in improving interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. A few institutions 
recognized the need of a change in 
attitudinal and value systems as part 
of a functional approach to the devel- 
opment of an appreciation for cultural 
diversity. Almost completely absent 
were provisions for training in social 
competencies prerequisite to a transla- 
tion of information and accepted values 
into effective community living. 

Liberal arts colleges as a group have 
failed to recognize their shortcomings 
in promoting good human relations. 
The majority of courses are specialized 
and so do not reach persons most in 
need of them. They have not provided 
for the development of satisfactory 
human relations as part of the general 
education of the students. Reliance 
is placed chiefly upon out of class activ- 
ities or heterogeneity of faculty and 
student body. Little attention to the 
quality of the contacts is provided, 





*Majorie B. Smiley, /ntergroup Education 
and the American College. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. 212. 


with the result that student participa- 
tion is limited to the superficial aspects 
of college living with a minimum 
amount of guidance in group processes, 

Smiley evaluates the purposes and 
programs of the colleges and suggests 
implications for the curriculum. She 
attributes a proper significance to the 
roles of information and redirected 
values and attitudes in intergroup edu- 
cation. She proceeds to build a strong 
case for the development of operational 
skills in promoting effective group ac- 
tion. It is not quite clear how inter- 
ested persons can help others to over- 
come the barriers of communications 
which exist between groups that differ 
in large degree, either in physical traits 
or socio-economic status. Sociometric 
groupings may heighten the effective- 
ness of their attacks upon problems, 
An important question remains con- 
cerning procedures by which isolates 
may be included in accepting groups, 

The author subscribes to the efficacy 
of shared experiences as media for 
developing feelings of group solidarity 
among diverse individuals and_ sub- 
groups. Another suggestion is that 
“sociological cues” to minority group 
identification be minimized. Segre- 
gation, voluntary or involuntary, pre- 
sents cues which inhibit the develop- 
ment of inclusive group loyalties. 

Intergroup Education and the Amer- 
ican College is an evaluative study 
which leads to the exposition of gen- 
eralizations regarding the status and 
needs of intergroup education. It fo- 
cuses attention upon the shortcomings 
of college programing and points up 
areas in which these institutions need 
engage in a constructive revision of 
their curricular offerings if they are to 
train effectively their students for par- 
ticipation in a dynamic, complex, multi- 
cultured civilization. Equal emphasis 
must be given to the informational, 
normative and operational aspects of 
training students. 
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Shorter Papers 


Section A: Chinese Stereotype 


MarGueERiITE CARTWRIGHT 
Instructor, Hunter College 


HINKY, CHINKY, CHINAMAN, 


Betty Furi or Rats.” This 
familiar taunt of my own childhood 
came from a group of very young Ne- 
gro children. None appeared to be 
over seven. As they cried they'd peek 
through the laundryman’s open door 
and then take to their heels. It was 
great fun and the Chinese laundryman 
nicely cooperated. He would fain an- 
noyance, wave his arms in the air and 
call out what sounded like dire threats. 
I suspected that he only pretended an- 
noyance, as endlessly ironing shirts is 
pretty tiresome and boring and these 
little street urchins were a diversion 
for him. 

I recalled having witnessed the same 
game played in Long Island. The 
participants were largely Jewish chil- 
dren and of an upper socio-economic 
level. The props and the setting were 
identical,—the same harried laundry- 
man, the same vulgar little epithets, 
the same pleasure on the part of the 
children and pretended anger by the 
laundryman. 

As teachers, in our efforts to get 
across the eterna] truth that people are 
people, we have adopted intercultural 
practices, especially with regard to the 
Chinese. The bizarre and exotic re- 
ceives undue emphasis with the re- 
sult that this part of our population 
has remained the outsider, the mys- 
terious, the unassimilable. I have 
heard it said that our failure to bring 
about peace in Korea was more due to 
the weaknesses in our basic attitudes 
than to political considerations. When 
the Korean War began, many felt that 
our police action would drive back the 
evildoers faster than one can say “Pan- 
munjun.” Would not our superior 


mechanical civilization melt away 
oriental opposition like an ice cube in 
the sun? These strange Chinese drag- 
on worshippers were a sub-species who 
did not know and could not learn about 
modern methods of warfare. Of course 
this is an extreme and perhaps danger- 
ous over-simplification of recent polit- 
ical history. However, dangerous also 
is the early childhood conditioning which 
past and future political and Pentagon 
leaders have been given regarding an 
ethnic group which numbers some 500, 
000,000, who cover 10 per cent of the 
earth’s surface——some of whose mem- 
bers have been in this country for over 
a century, and many of whom are U. S. 
Citizens by birth or by our colonial 
expansion. 

What are the average classrooms do- 
ing to help acquaint the children with 
these members of the human family? 
In New York City there are the “trips 
to Chinatown” for which, unless there 
is intelligent preparation, there are in- 
tercultural hazards. In a recent issue of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion’s official publication, Strengthening 
Democracy, we read: 

“Visitors from other schools on all 
levels are welcome at P. S. 23 Man- 
hattan, the school in the heart of 
Chinatown. During the past 3 months, 
2 or 3 classes each week have been 
warmly greeted by their hosts and 
hostesses. Classes selected from the 
4th, 5th or 6th year arrange their 
programs under the direction of Miss 
Connolly. 

The programs vary. The children 
may explain some Chinese customs, 
show some souvenirs, describe some 
events they remember, tell some stories 
in Chinese followed by a translation, 
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or have some Chinese vegetables on 
display. No matter what program is 
arranged, the dragon dance is always 
included. In fact, a young man in the 
6th grade is considered an expert 
dragon dancer by the Community.” 

Quite aside from the injustice of 
the interruption in having “2 or 3 
classes come each week,” there are cer- 
tainly intercultural dangers in setting 
one school apart by reason of its 
strangeness and points of difference. 
One is at a loss to understand the value 
in presenting “some stories in Chinese” 
even if “followed by a translation.” 
Rather than Chinese vegetables being 
displayed as different, it would be 
better to show the food the Chinese 
eat that is just like our own—(the 
vegetables often because of cooking 
methods preserve nutritive values mak- 
ing them healthier for us). The dragon 
dance, while entertaining, also points 
up the exotic if not the down right 
superstitious. Perhaps the best ap- 
proach to involved Chinese symbolism 
would be to point out that the Chinese 
have their dragon, we have our bald 
eagle. 

In one class the teacher put forth 
much effort in her classroom work 
preparatory to the culminating visit. 
To “get the children interested,” there 
was a story. In it were all of the 
traditional stereotypes, the exaggerated 
politeness, the stilted speech (says one 
Chinese child to another: “I will not 
reproach you”) the superstition—“To 
the Chinese a crane is a sign of good 
fortune” (—so what,—to many Ameri- 
cans a 4-leaf clover is,—but the story 
failed to make this observation). And 
finally there was the general confusion 
between ancient and modern. At the 
conclusion of the story one child raised 
his hand and asked with great con- 
cern: “Do Chinese eat dogs?” The 
Chinese in the story did, and no men- 
tion was made of the time element. 

In another classroom the teacher’s 
opening question: “What did we learn 
in yesterday’s lesson about the Chi- 
nese?’”’” One child replied: “They are 
poor.” “Yes,” replied the teacher, 


“they have been a very poor country 
for many years.” This exchange went 
no further. The superficial generaliza- 
tion remained, and the first rung of a 
stereotype built. Said another child: 
“They pick cotton in China,” but the 
teacher disputed this, as her knowledge 
was apparently limited to the tradi- 
tional picking of rice and tea. (Of 
course Chinese pick cotton, but even 
aside from this was the implication 
that Chinese picking is confined solely 
to rice and tea.) 

In one 6th grade social studies class, 
the topic was immigration. Explained 
the teacher: “Restrictions on immigra- 
tion were set because the Chinese would 
not learn our language and they worked 
for less pay than the Americans, as 
they can live on less. The Chinese 
couldn’t get along with the other work- 
ers. They wouldn't learn American 
ways.” This teacher was also ob- 
viously ill-informed on the present sta- 
tus of the Immigration Law. Her sin- 
cere and perhaps commendable efforts 
to defend the Chinese Exclusion Act 
led her into the perpetuation of danger- 
ous and racistic myths, even though her 
motives were patriotic. In this lesson 
the most serious thing from an inter- 
cultural aspect was the setting apart 
of “foreigners” and “Americans.’’ Ob- 
served one child: “If we let too many 
foreigners in, we'll have no room for 
Americans.” There was no _ under- 
standing that all people born or natu- 
ralized here are citizens, including the 
Chinese. Citizenship is not a matter 
of custom. language or tradition. 

The children were provided with a 
vocabulary preparatory to the China- 
town trip. We submit the entire list: 
Sampan, junk, jinricksha, Coolie, Man- 
darin, confucius (small “c’’) queue, 
pagoda, Marco Polo, Yak, Cormorant, 
sumac, lotus, bamboo, chopsticks. It 
is interesting to note the lack of 
chronological and social relevance in 
this choice of words. Decorating the 
walls were pictures taken from Na- 
tional Geographic. One showing bound 
Chinese feet carried the caption: “The 
result of foot binding. Young Chinese 
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girl’s feet are bound when they are 
infants.” The confusion as to old and 
new China was further perpetuated 
as emphasis was placed on their “wor- 
ship of idols.” No attempt was made 
to explain these artifacts as different 
religious symbols, as we have our cross, 
crucifix, rosary and Star of David. 
At one point the teacher explained: 
“All the Chinamen (sic) worship Bud- 
da.” (Of course it is doubtful that all 
Chinese do anything alike except what 
they have in common with the rest of 
mankind,—to be born and to die.) 

On the return from Chinatown, I 
was dismayed to hear one teacher re- 
mark: “Those Chinese boys and girls 
were dressed just like we Americans.” 
Certainly a false impression was given 
here, for, chances were, the children 
visited in Chinatown were American. 
(Boys and girls of Chinese ancestry.) 
In fact, in this case, one bright child 
raised his hand and said: ‘‘Aren’t the 
children in Chinatown Americans?” 
The teacher allowed that they were, 
but went right on with her next ques- 
tion: “Now what about the Chinese in 
China?” Tony responded: “They ain’t 
as modern as we are, and they don’t 
have cars and things.” This, too, was 
left unchallenged on the part of the 
teacher who at this point went into 
a careful explanation of the ricksha. 
The word was written on the board 
and the impression was given that this 
was the only Chinese method of trans- 
portation. In fact, the attention payed 
to the ricksha by most New York City 
teachers causes one to wonder if they 
themselves know that there are motor 
cars, double deck buses and even a 
subway in Shanghai. Here was a 
chance to point out that they import 
many of our cars and even have a 
Ford plant there. 

Interculturally unfortunate was the 
discussion of dope. Moral and value 


judgements were pronounced and no 
mention of its great humane use to 
mankind or that the Chinese first dis- 
covered its medicinal uses. The chil- 
dren spoke of Chinese drug addiction, 
but there was no mention that we have 


drug addicts also. “The Chinese have 
bad diseases,’ contributed one child. 
The teacher did not add that we also 
have “bad diseases” (and why “bad,” 
since this word suggests a value judge- 
ment?) A chance was muffed to point 
up the oneness of mankind through 
observation of universal susceptibility 
to disease. 

One reads in the social studies text: 
“Poor people in China live on house- 
boats.” Of course, some do and some 
don’t and for this reason such general- 
izations should be avoided unless quali- 
fied. Also more relevant is the fact 
that there are Chinese who live as we 
do. 


All of this is not to say that we 
should refrain from pointing out differ- 
ences. The use of chopsticks never 
ceases to fascinate. The children can 
generally be taught to use them, how- 
ever, their use instead of knives and 
forks should not be presented as back- 
wardness. (Once a Chinese tourist in 
this country returned home and ex- 
pressed chagrin over the primitive 
Americans who bring meat to the table 
in huge chunks and then, with sharp 
knives and pronged instruments, pro- 
ceed to cut and tear it apart.) In one 
classroom a child observed: “They eat 
with sticks ‘cause they don’t have 
knives and forks.” The teacher failed 
to point out that they have them, but 
keep them in the kitchen. 


It has been said that attention to 
strange customs (better expression,— 
“strange to us”), increases interest and 
helps the children remember,—thus, 
the Chinese in China must remain a 
strange, mysterious people apart. But 
it should also be remembered that in 
today’s world they are not even 36 
hours away. As to the Chinese in our 
own communities, it is important to 
know how and where they live. But 
little can be gained from self-conscious 
visits to Chinatowns, awe over their 
golden dragon and exotic souvenirs, 
placing over-emphasis on the ancient, 
storybook, Chinese, ignoring the mod- 
ern urban Chinese or any Chinese who 
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have existed in the last quarter cen- 
tury. 

We realize that some of this may 
appear to be carping. Certainly there 
is not intended disrespect to the Chi- 
nese people by any teacher, quite the 
contrary, as the Chinese are often un- 
realistically romanticized, and this is 


just as unhealthy interculturally. The 
teachers themselves have been mis- 
taught with such results as the teacher 
who tossed her soiled smock at the 
Chinese child and said: “Ask your 
father to wash it,—I will pay for it.” 
The child looked bewildered. His 
father was a newspaper reporter. 





Section B: The Progress of Racial Integration in 
the Public Schools* 


SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, Jr. 
Chairman, Department of Education, The American University 


any Typrs oF SEGREGATION ARE 
RevtativeLy Common IN Human 


Lire. Segregation plans that are fa- 
miliar to us may be based upon such 
factors as sex, nationality, age, size, 
race, family, religion, politics, occupa- 
tion, interests, general intelligence, 
special abilities, or other variables. 

Sometimes segregation is voluntary. 
For example, as we are meeting here 
at this hour, on a Sunday morning, 
other groups are attending church serv- 
ices which may be Roman Catholic, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
some other denominational group. No 
one is forced to attend one church or 
another—each person may make his 
own choice. There also is freedom to 
attend no church at all. Segregation 
in the field of religion (in America) is 
widely accepted as a voluntary thing. 

Segregation of some types is forced 
upon us. An obvious example is in 
the field of sex. All human beings are 
either male or female and this basic 
biological difference governs our lives 
to a considerable degree. Sex deter- 
mines the given names by which we 
are known, the manner in which our 
hair is cut, and the general style of 
the clothing which we wear. It also 
may be a leading factor in our choice 
of an occupation, in the formation of 
friendships, and in other far reaching 
matters of our daily lives. Yet no one 
has the opportunity to make any 
choice as to what his or her sex may 
be. 

Our special interest today is in the 
field of education. Here we find many 
kinds of segregation being practiced 
openly and apparently with the full 
approval of our people. 





*Address delivered before the Washing- 
ton Ethical Society, YWCA Auditorium, 
Ap 12, 1953. 


In our schools, we segregate first 
grade children from those who are in 
the second grade and from those who 
are in the other grades. In this way, 
we make twelve (or more) segregated 
groups, according to grade placement. 
We then proceed to boast about the 
educational advantages of our graded 
school system. We even erect sepa- 
rate school buildings for pupils who are 
in the elementary school, in the junior 
high school, and in the senior high 
school. Within a given grade, we use 
“homogeneous grouping.” In the jun- 
ior and senior high schools, we segre- 
gate pupils by the subjects which they 
study as well as by the grades in 
which they are placed. For some pur- 
poses, we segregate boys from girls 
during parts of each school day. These 
types of segregation—by grade, by 
subject, and by sex—are readily ac- 
cepted as being educationally sound. 

In certain parts of the United 
States, racial segregation is practiced 
in the public schools. It happens that 
the nation’s capital city is one of these 
places where this practice is followed. 
In Washington, D. C., there are two 
complete and parallel public school 
systems operating side by side, under 
one Board of Education and one Su- 
perintendent of Schools. This prac- 
tice has been questioned on its legal 
grounds, on the basis of the extra ex- 
pense which is involved, and on the 
basis of the duplication of effort which 
it requires. Questions have been raised, 
also, as to the political, social, and 
moral effects of this segregation by 
race, 

This morning, we raise the question 
of such racial segregation on the 
grounds of its educational value. Is 
it educationally sound for Negro stu- 
dents to be separated, in the public 


schools, from students of the Caucasian 
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and other races? Is it a practice which 
should be accepted or rejected? The 
answer to these questions should de- 
pend upon the purposes which may 
be served and upon the values which 
mav be secured, either by keeping 
racial segregation or by abolishing it. 

When the schools segregate pupils 
by grades, the chief purpose is to 
gather together those children who 
need the same level of instruction and 
to consider them as a group of individ- 
uals having similar needs. In the first 
grade, all of the children need to learn 
how to read. In the third grade, all 
of the children need to gain under- 
standings of community relationships. 
In the twelfth grade, all of the stu- 
dents need to learn some of the facts 
of American history. There are many 
other learnings like these which con- 
stitute common needs, shared by all 
of the children of a certain age level, 
ability level, or other criteria. Conse- 
quently, the graded school system is 
justifiable. It serves a legitimate edu- 
cational need. 

But when Negro first graders are 
separated from white first graders, the 
basic purpose is not an educational 
one. It is apparent that some other 
purpose is functioning in this case be- 
cause the schools go to great lengths 
in order to prove that the program 
of instruction is the same for children 
in the two segregated groups. White 
first grade children use the same read- 
ing materials that are used by Negro 
first grade children. All third graders 
—even though they are in segregated 
groups—learn about the postman, the 
fireman, the policeman, the grocer, the 
druggist, and the barber in their study 
of community relationships. And in 
the twelfth grade, when the American 
Revolution is studied, the same know]- 
edges, appreciations, and judgments 
are expected on the part of the stu- 
dents, whether they happen to be col- 
ored or white. 

It should be apparent that there are 
certain fact knowledges, skills, habits, 
appreciations, ideals, and judgments 
which are appropriate for first grade 
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children of all races. There are others 
which are appropriate for twelfth 
grade children, without regard for race. 
There are certain physical exercises 
and games which are appropriate for 
boys and others which seem more ap- 
propriate for girls, regardless of racial 
differences. There may be some na- 
tionalistic attitudes which all Amer- 
icans should have and others which 
Canadians should have. These atti- 
tudes do not depend upon the race of 
the students. 

There is no distinct way of learn- 
ing to read which is better for Negroes 
than for whites, or vice-versa. There 
are no arithmetic facts which are dif- 
ferent for Negroes than for white stu- 
dents. Two plus 2 equals 4 and 9 
times 7 equals 63, regardless of the 
race of the learner. Shakespeare is 
Shakespeare and Emerson is Emerson, 
no matter what the student’s race may 
be. Good citizenship in our American 
democracy amounts to very much the 
same thing for citizens of any race 
or color. 

Of course there are other learnings 
which do vary according to the individ- 
ual needs of students in the public 
schools. Some students study short- 
hand and typewriting while others 
study algebra and Latin. Some stu- 
dents learn how to repair automobiles 
and airplane motors while others are 
working in the chemistry laboratory. 
Some students acquire the ability to 
speak or to read French while others 
are mastering German. 

Aside from the common tools of 
learning such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; aside from the specialized 
areas or fields such as algebra, Latin, 
shorthand, typewriting, automobile me- 
chanics, French, German, etce., etc.; 
there are certain over-all aims of pub- 
lic education in America such as: 

The development of good citizen- 

ship in a democracy. 

The safeguarding of mental and 

whysical health. 

The building of moral and spiritual 

values. 

All schools must foster and encourage 
such learnings, on all grade levels. 
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When we look critically at these 
generally accepted reasons for the 
work of the public schools, it becomes 
quite evident that there are no areas 
of learning which depend directly up- 
on the racial differences which may 
exist among the students. There is no 
subject called “Arithmetic for Ne- 
groes” or “Reading for White Chil- 
dren.” There is no special brand of 
Latin, French, or German for white 
students. There is no special kind of 
automobile mechanics for Negroes. 

It hardly seems necessary for us 
to make any more of a case against 
the practice of racial segregation in 
our public schools, here, this morn- 
ing. The case against racial segrega- 
tion already has been made in great 
detail, many times. Most of us have 
heard the reasoning, over and over 
again. And we know that racial seg- 
regation in the public schools of our 
American democracy is educationally 
indefensible. 

During the brief number of years 
that we have been living, there has 
been an increasing awareness on the 
part of a growing number of Amer- 
ican citizens that racial segregation 
in our schools must ultimately come to 
an end. And gradually, we have seen 
changes in segregation take place, 
here and there. Gradually, we have 
seen integrated class groups come into 
being where segregated classes had 
been the rule, previously. 

That statement: “Gradually, we have 
seen, etc.” contains the essence of the 
current phase of this problem. The 
current phase is this: How shall we 
deal with the philosophy of gradualism 
which now pervades this field? Such 
a philosophy currently exists and now 
is held by large numbers of American 
citizens. 

There appears to be a rather grudg- 
ing element in the attitude of many 
of our people toward the integration 
of the races in our public schools. They 
have the point of view that the Negro 
student or the student of any minority 
group must fight his way, educational- 
ly, against odds which may be greater 


in his case than are the odds against 
the average member of the majority 
group. They have the point of view 
that the Negro must “prove” that he 
is entitled to equal consideration 
whereas that right is conceded to the 
average white student. Many people 
are willing to admit that integration 
will come about, eventually or ultimate- 
ly. In the meantime, they seem to 
want to delay the process as much 
as may be possible. They say that 
they want the integration to be a 
“gradual” process and by gradual, they 
seem to mean a process that creeps 
along in terms of centuries or gen- 
erations and in terms of little groups 
involving only a few people at any 
given time. 


There is nothing wrong with the 
philosophy of gradualism except that 
many who advocate it are thinking in 
terms of too many years and not 
enough people. As a means of speed- 
ing up the process of gradualism, var- 
ious definite steps must be planned. 
Certain places must be selected and 
certain people must be involved. One 
of the places where the integration of 
the races, within the public school sys- 
tem, might well begin is in the nation’s 
capital, the city of Washington, D. C. 
There are several reasons why Wash- 
ington would be an appropriate place 
for such an educational and social de- 
velopment. One of the most import- 
ant reasons is that it would have a 
considerable influence upon other city 
and state public school systems. An- 
other pertinent reason is the current 
crowded condition in some of the 
public school buildings of Washington 
while other school buildings are only 
partially filled. Yet, under the pres- 
ent policy of racial segregation, no sat- 
isfactory local adjustment of pupil en- 
rollment in a given building is pos- 
sible because of the racial barrier. Nor 
can we avoid mention of the fact that 
while the services of some of the pres- 
ent teachers cannot be used to best 
advantage (because of shifts in pupil 
population) more teachers of another 
race must be employed. 
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Naturally, some preparatory steps 
should be taken in Washington (or in 
any other public school system) before 
a complete integration of the present 
segregated school system might be ac- 
complished. It is not a change that 
can be made by one stroke of the pen 
and it is not a process which can take 
place overnight. If it were possible 
to decree that the segregated school 
system were to end today, there would 
be anarchy and pandemonium in all 
of our local public school buildings 
at 8:30 tomorrow morning. Such a 
change will require careful planning. 
It should be possible, however, to de- 
velop workable plans for the integra- 
tion of all of the first grades in the 
elementary schools of the District of 
Columbia by next September. 


Almost everyone must accept—more 
or less fully—a certain degree of the 
philosophy of gradualism in this mat- 
ter of ending racial segregation in any 
city in particular or in the American 
public schools in general. Whether the 
acceptance is a willing one or a grudg- 
ing one is another matter. The point 
to emphasize now is this: the rate at 
which this gradual process operates, 
here and elsewhere, must be accelerat- 
ed. The end must be attained in terms 
of only a few years and in terms of 
practically all of our American pub- 
lic school population. 

When racial integration began, years 
ago, in American schools it began as 
a rather slow process. But as the 
change has continued, it has gathered 
momentum. As we look into the im- 
mediate future we must recognize the 
fact that integration should proceed at 
constantly accelerated speeds until it 
is an accomplished fact here in Wash- 
ington and throughout all of the pub- 
lic school systems in these United 
States. 

While we are considering this prob- 
lem, it should be kept in mind that the 
movement to end racial segregation in 
the schools is not an isolated educa- 
tional or social reform. It is just one 
part of a larger picture. It is only 
one facet in a complex and changing 


sociological scene. There is no need 
to elaborate just now upon the rela- 
tion of racial integration in the schools 
with racial integration in other phases 
of our national life. It might be 
worthwhile, however, to mention at 
least a few of the related facets. 

For example, the American popula- 
tion is a mobile population. It is a 
commonplace for half of the sixth 
grade children in any American city 
to have started their school experience 
in grade one of some other school dis- 
trict—not the one in which they now 
reside. This condition applies, more 
or less generally, to both white and 
Negro children. It has a bearing upon 
the problem of integration. As chil- 
dren move from place to place across 
state lines, they go from segregated 
school systems to non-segregated school 
systems and vice versa. Two children 
—one white and one Negro—may live 
in the same city in Georgia, where they 
attend segregated schools. Both of 
them may move to a city in Massa- 
chusetts, where they will attend the 
same school, work in the same room, 
and have the same teacher. If they 
can study and play together in some 
states, why not make it possible in all 
states? 

Another related facet is the occu- 
pational one. One of the purposes of 
education is to provide professional 
or vocational training for a life work. 
There no longer are certain jobs which 
are handled only by Negro laborers. 
There no longer are any professions 
which are closed to Negro students 
who can satisfy the usual standards of 
qualification for people of any race 
or color. One of the significant appli- 
cations of this idea that certain jobs 
do not depend upon race has been in 
the Army of the United States. We 
can see other evidences of this same 
truth, all about us, every day. It is 
increasingly apparent here in the great- 
er Washington area. 

Another factor to be considered in 
this field is the growing realization that 
equality of opportunity is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as identity of 
opportunity. What may be an ap- 
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propriate education for one child may 
not be an appropriate education for 
another child. This fact holds true, 
regardless of differences in race. 

Some of those who have tried to 
maintain the racial segregation plan 
have had much to say about offering 
“Equal Education” for white and for 
Negro children in the public schools. 
Usually, they have meant “Identical 
Programs of Education” presented for 
two groups, separated on a racial basis, 
in two separate school buildings or in 
two parallel school systems. But iden- 
tical educational plans for two separ- 
ated groups may not be of equal value 
to the members of both groups. 

Two men may need suits of clethes 
for the same purposes, at the same 
time, and at the same price. But if 
one man is 5 feet 5 inches tail and 
weighs 150 lbs. while the other is 6 
feet 3 inches tall and weighs 210 lbs., 
identical suits will not be of equal 
value to them. In much the same way, 
identical educational programs may not 
be of equal value to two students. The 
doctrine of “modifications to meet in- 
dividual differences” enters here. 

Our school pupils should be con- 
sidered as individuals—not merely as 
members of this or that racial group. 
Individual adjustments of an educa- 
tional nature need to be made, no mat- 
ter what the specific pupil’s race may 
be. These adjustments depend upon 
such factors as chronological age, sex, 
physical size, various types of ability, 
previous learnings, social development, 
interests, attitudes, judgments, and 
ideals. 


Let it be understood by all con- 
cerned that the integration of segre- 
gated school systems will not be ac- 
complished without establishing some 
new frustrations, without hurting some 
people who are not being hurt now (or 
perhaps hurting some of the same peo- 
ple in new ways), and without raising 
some new problems which may not 
be apparent at the beginning. Integra- 
tion will not be an absolute or an 
unmixed blessing for ail of the people 
of either racial group. We should 
move toward it with our eyes open 
and with our faith fixed upon the con- 
cept of “the greatest good for the 
greatest number.” And we should iron 
out, while we advance, as many of 
the anticipated rough spots as may be 
possible. 


And here are other important con- 
siderations: We must seek to attain 
an educational level where a good 
teacher is a good teacher, regardless 
of race. We must seek to attain an 
educational level where a child is an 
individual student and a member of 
an integrated school group, regardless 
of race. And we must think of at- 
taining these goals soon, with much 
progress being made within our own 
time. 


Only by progress which becomes 
more and more rapid from year to 
year and even from week to week can 
we justify our claims upon democracy. 
Only by such progress can we put any 
real meaning into the phrase: “One 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 
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Section C: Professional Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Education in Negro Colleges 1948-1949* 


Auten Ericson WEATHERFORD, II 


Chairman—Department of Physical Education and Recreation, 
North Carolina College at Durham 


gens ARE Many Prosuirems In- 
VOLVED IN THE EpucaTIon OF 


Any Group. Professional preparation 
of Negro teachers of health education, 
physical education, and recreation edu- 
cation is no different. A complete con- 
cept of this educational process neces- 
sitates the observation of several com- 
plex factors such as recruitment, place- 
ment, geographical locations, and leg- 
islation.* 

The greatest percentage of students 
enrolled in Negro institutions comes 
from homes in geographical areas sur- 
rounding the colleges and universities 
.included in this study and the great- 
est percentage of students remain in 
these areas after they have graduated 
from the institutions. 

More than 13,000,000 Negroes re- 
side in the United States.* Almost a 
fifth of this entire population is physi- 
cally and/or educationally ill.“ The 
greatest percentage of the Negro popu- 


*A revised and extended summary of this 
investigation is submitted for publication 
with the permission of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics at The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

*Ambrose Caliver, A Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students—A Study of the 
Relations Between Certain Background Fac- 
tors of Negro College Students and Their 
Subsequent Careers in College. Contribu- 
tion to Education No. 484. New York: 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 


Columbia, 1931. pp. 21-40; Charles S. 
Johnson, The Negro College Graduate. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 


Carolina Press, 1930. pp. 26-40. 

“Allen Ericson Weatherford, II, “A 
Study of Graduate Placement As An Aid 
to Negro Deans and Advisers in Their 
Personnel Work,” The Journal of Negro 
Education, Winter, 1944. pp. 116-120. 

51940 United States Census. 

‘Ina Corinne Brown, National Survey of 
Higher Education of Negroes-Socio-Eco- 
nomic Approach to Educational Problems. 
Vol. 1, No. 6. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1943. pp. 66-69. 


lation dwells in the South where it 
must find gainful employment in such 
occupations as are opened to the Ne- 
gro group. Economic and_ political 
situations, combined with racial in- 
tolerance, present serious problems to 
the Negro group in achieving the basic 
essentials in life; namely, (1) ade- 
quate ways and means of making a 
living, (2) making satisfactory ad- 
justment and being happy, (3) obtain- 
ing an adequate education necessary 
for assuming full responsibilities and 
making necessary contributions to so- 
ciety as citizens, and (4) extending its 
life span up to the average for all 
citizens of the United States. 

That good health is essential for 
functional efficiency seems evident; yet, 
ill health is one of the major problems 
of the American Negro. Draft statis- 
tics from World War II made this 
evident.” However, analysis of ten 


®National Headquarters—Selective Service 
System, Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 1, 
Analysis of Reports of Physical Examina- 
tion—Summary of Data from 19, 923 Re- 
ports of Physical Examinations. Washing- 
ton: Selective Service System, November 
10, 1941. pp. 2-31; National Headquarters 
—Selective Service System, Medical Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 2, Causes of Rejection 
and Incidence of Defects—Local Boards of 
Selective Service Registrants in Peacetime- 
Analysis of Reports of Physical Examina- 
tion from 21 Selected States. Washington: 
Selective Service System, August 1, 1943. 
pp. 1-41; National Headquarters—Selective 
Service System, Medical Statistics Bulletin 
No. 3, Physical Examinations of Selective 
Service Registrants During Wartime—An 
Analysis of Reports for the Continental 
United States and Each State (April, 1942- 
December, 1943). Washington: Selective 
Service System, November 1, 1944. pp. 1- 
137; National Headquarters—Selective Ser- 
vice System, Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 
4, Physical Examinations of Selective Ser- 
wice Registrants in the Months of the War- 
Analysis of National and State Data (Jan- 
uary, 1944-August, 1945). Washington: 
a Service System, June 1, 1946. pp. 
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leading causes of rejection of Negro 
registrants by local boards and induc- 
tion stations’ will reveal that 80 per 
cent of these defects could have been 
reduced by means of proper and ade- 
quate education in Negro schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Greater edu- 
cational emphasis on the kind of ac- 
tivities and the types of objectives 
stressed in the health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation curricula would 
seem to be both a feasible and a prom- 
ising approach to the solution of many 
of these problems. Realizing the need 
for the improvement in functional 
health of the Negro and assuming that 
the educational approach might be the 
most feasible beginning, the writer 
undertook to study the educational 
status of the Negro, particularly in 
those curricula most closely related to 
functional health; namely, health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion education. The problem of this 
particular study was further limited to 
the study of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities offering the professional edu- 
cation in the three areas during 1945- 
1946. An examination of the status 
of all Negro colleges and universities 
engaged in educating teachers in these 
pertinent fields should throw light on 
the Negro’s condition and suggest 
means for improvement. 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


The problem was reduced to ques- 
tion form as follows: What are the 
present offerings in health education, 
physical education, and recreation edu- 
cation? What changes are needed? 
The purposes of this study were con- 
ceived to be three-fold: 

First, to ascertain the present of- 
ferings in health education, physical 
education, and recreation education. 

Second, to determine the extent 
to which these present offerings in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation education are meeting 
the demands of Negro teachers. 
®National Headquarters—Selective Ser- 


vice System, Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 
2, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


And, third, to make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of the findings. 
This study covers nineteen Negro 

colleges and universities conducting 
the four-year teacher-education cur- 
ricula in health education, physical 
education, and recreation education in 
1945-1946." 

The institutions visited were (1) 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland; (2) Howard University, 
Washington, District of Columbia; (3) 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia; (4) Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia; (5) Shaw Univer- 
sity, Raleigh, North Carolina; (6) The 
North Carolina College at Durham, 
Durham, North Carolina; (7) Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; (8) Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; (9) Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama; (10) Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Tallahassee, Florida; (11) Southern 
University, Scotlandville, Louisiana; 
(12) Prairie View University, Prairie 
View, Texas; (13) Agricultural Me- 
chanical and Normal College, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas; (14) Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri; (15) 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; (16) 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; 
(17) Wilberforce University, Xenia, 
Ohio; (18) West Virginia Institute, 
Institute, West Virginia; and (19) 
Lincoln University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania. 


"Negro institutions offering the profes- 
sional curricula were determined by (1) a 
letter of inquiry to all institutions offering 
the professional curricula prior to 1944 
requesting a catalogue and statement regard- 
ing the work, (2) also a letter to the United 
States Office of Education requesting a list 
of the colleges and universities it had on 
record offering the professional curricula, 
and (3) an analysis of the list of institu- 
tions the AAHPER had published as offer- 
ing work. It was revealed that nineteen 
Negro institutions were offering the pro- 
fessional curricula and they are included 
in this investigation. Institutions which did 
not offer a major in the professional areas 
were not included. 
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PROCEDURE 


In order to canvass practices and 
to determine curricula offerings in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation education in Negro col- 
leges and universities, it was neces- 
sarv for the writer to travel 7,800 miles 
and to make personal visits to the 
nineteen institutions offering the pro- 
grams. These visits began March 14, 
1946 and extended through the month 
of June of the same year. From two 
to three days were spent interview- 
ing specialists in the United States 
Office of Education, specialists in the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and interviewing the executive sec- 
retary of the National Student Health 
Association of Negro Colleges at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C. 

On the same itinerary, directors of 
the department of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in Negro col- 
leges, directors in charge of education 
for Negroes in the state departments 
of public instruction, and specialists 
in the local health departments were 
visited and interviews were held with 
them relative to what they considered 
urgent problems in the education of 
Negroes.” 

To secure the necessary data for 
this study, previously prepared check- 
lists and questions for personal inter- 
views were used. Additional personal 
interviews with check-lists were held 
with the following groups of people: 

1. Presidents of Negro colleges and 

universities, directors of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation education and with li- 
brarians of the same institutions. 
Conferences also were held with 
the teaching personnel in the pro- 
fessional department. 

2. Other than with the directors, in- 

terviews with check-lists were held 
with specialists in the thirteen 


®The Directors of Negro Education were 
located in (1) Alabama, (2) Arkansas, (3) 
District of Columbia, (4) Florida, (5) 
Louisiana, (6) Maryland, (7) Missouri, (8) 
North Carolina, (9) Tennessee, (10) Texas, 
(11) Virginia, and (12) West Virginia. 
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state departments of public in- 
struction, local health depart- 
ments, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the United 
States Office of Education, the 
United States Public Health 
Service, and with a specialist on 
the Board of Education in the 
District of Columbia.’ 
Interviews were held in the effort 
to secure (1) essential data relative to 
major problems in and a knowledge 
of the professional curricula, (2) a 
knowledge of institutional policies and 
their standards used as guides, and 
(3) information on graduate place- 
ment in health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation education. Be- 
fore leaving each institution, data 
were rechecked for accuracy by all 
members involved. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


Analyses of the data from the Ne- 
gro colleges and universities investi- 
gated revealed the following informa- 
tion: 

Slightly less than 11,000,000 Ne- 
groes of whom the greatest percentage 
must look to the nineteen Negro in- 
stitutions offering the professional 
curricula in health education, physical 
education, and recreation for profes- 
sional leadership or seek this type of 
professional education in other areas 
where it is offered. These nineteen 
institutions are not located in each of 
the seventeen Southern States and the 
District of Columbia. They are con- 
fined to thirteen states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia.’° There were six 
Southern States—Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Oklahoma, Ken- 


tucky, and Delaware—in which the 
professional curricula were not offered. 
The total Negro population in these 


“Location of specialists in the field inter- 
viewed: (1) Alabama, (2) Arkansas, (3) 
District of Columbia, (4) Florida, (5) 
Louisiana, (6) Maryland, (7) Missouri, (8) 
North Carolina, (9) Tennessee, (10) Ohio, 
(11) Pennsylvania, (12) Texas, (13) Vir- 
ginia, and (14) West Virginia. 

These states are the same in which the 
Refer to 


specialists were interviewed. 


previous listing. 
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states is more than 3,000,000. In 
Mississippi and South Carolina, the 
Negro population averages slightly less 
than half of the entire population of 
the two states. 

For the most part, the nineteen Ne- 
gro institutions, under-staffed already 
and serving more than 7,000,000 in the 
thirteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, must accept the added re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them by the 
states which do not provide the neces- 
sary professional leadership in health 
education, physical education, and rec- 
reation education for their Negro 
group. 

In these areas where the greatest per- 
centage of Negroes dwells and finds 
gainful employment in tke various oc- 
cupations opened to them (principally 
tenant farming, domestic service, me- 
chanical industry, and public service), 
the socio-economic and _ educational 
needs are most pressing for Negroes to 
the extent that approximately three 
out of every twenty can neither read 
nor write. The health status of this 
group is below the average for the 
United States. Draft statistics com- 
piled during World War II by the 
Selective Service System indicate that 
many of the defects, such as vener- 
eal disease, educational deficiency, de- 
fective vision, and others, could have 
been avoided by proper and adequate 
educational means and procedures. 

The nineteen Negro colleges and uni- 
versities listed in this study are ac- 
credited “Class A” by one or more 
accrediting agencies. A review of re- 
lated research on these institutions of- 
fering the professional curricula in- 
dicates that the need for improved 
salaries, additional professional per- 
sonnel, more and better facilities, im- 
proved student health education, health 
service, physical education, and di- 
rected recreational activities have been 
items of interest to investigators for 
many years. 

In these institutions offering the pro- 
fessional currtcula, the total enroll- 
ment is more than 22,000 students of 
whom 8,428 are enrolled in the re- 
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quired health and physical education 
classes and only 1,084 students are 
enrolled in the professional curricula. 
The last number represents less than 
one person for every 10,000 of the Ne- 
gro population. Moreover, such of 
this total number as finally graduate 
represents the chief source for Negro 
teachers in Negro schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

The nineteen Negro institutions 
studied employed only eighty-nine reg- 
ular staff members in the professional 
curricula. Of this number, twenty- 
three are directors and the others are 
teachers. There are only two women 
holding the position of director. Ninety 
per cent of the directors coach one or 
more major sports. In addition to the 
administrative duties, the directors 
have many others. 

The administrative arrangements of 
the professional departments of health, 
physical education, and recreation may 
be classified into four groups. The 
administrative organization of the de- 
partment that is most favored is one 
in which all professional offerings, as 
well as the required curricula, come 
under one administrative head. In 
this type of organization, the adminis- 
trative head has the job of coordinat- 
ing the professional departments with 
the departments in other fields. The 
head, usually the director, is respon- 
sible to the dean of the college or 
university. The opinion is held by a 
number of professional workers that 
there should be separate directors or 
chairmen of the three professional 
fields; namely, health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. Another 
opinion expressed was that there 
should be separate directors for the 
women’s programs and for the men’s 
programs. These two directors would 
be responsible to the dean of the in- 
stitution. Still another administrative 
arrangement, dual in nature, prevails 
in which there is a chairman or di- 
rector of physical education and also 
there is a chairman or director of 
athletics. The chairman of physical 
education is directly responsible to 
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the academic dean. The chairman of 
athletics is responsible to the president 
of the institution and he makes recom- 
mendations to the athletic council for 
adoption, approved by the president. 
Both chairmen are appointed by the 
president of the institution. 

For the most part, students are per- 
mitted to begin their major work the 
sophomore year. Some _ institutions 
start the professional work the junior 
year. Tests are seldom used in the 
classification or for evaluation of ad- 
vanced students. The majority of the 
institutions accept students’ transcripts 
from other institutions of similar rat- 
ing. However, the senior year must 
be spent in residence. 

There is little uniformity in the pro- 
fessional offerings in health, physical 
education, and recreation in Negro col- 
leges and universities. In health, much 
of the formal class work is centered 
around theory; the same is true for 
the professional recreation curricula. 
A large percentage of the physical edu- 
cation practice is devoted to those ac- 
tivities which are athletic in nature. 
Most of the extra-curricular programs 
involve intercollegiate athletics and 
recreation activities. 

In the basic sciences, no institution 
requires chemistry; only one requires 
physics. Courses usually required are 
general biology, education, and Eng- 
lish. All denominational institutions 
require religious education which is 
chiefly the study of the Bible. 

Directed teaching, for the most part, 
is a cooperative agreement between the 
departments of education and the de- 
partments of health education, physical 
education, and recreation education. 

More than 75 per cent of the di- 
rected-teachers are assigned to rural, 
urban, and to community centers. In 
some institutions, directed-teachers are 
encouraged to undertake a community 
project in addition to their regular, 
formal classroom assignments. Some 
directors hold the opinion that these 
projects assist the student teachers in 
developing a deeper understanding of 
the total purpose of public education. 


The directors feel that adequate 
supervision and follow-up of directed- 
teachers’ formal work in the schools 
and in types of community projects 
they promote are essential in the devel- 
opment of their professional outlook. 
Ten health, physical education, and 
recreation organizations are sponsored 
on the undergraduate level in Negro 
institutions for the professional stu- 
dents. The professional students are 
encouraged also to take out member- 
ship in professional associations. 

Institutions with health centers ren- 
der more satisfactory health service to 
students than those with infirmaries; 
the eleven institutions with infirmaries 
had inadequate student health service 
programs. Institutions with health 
centers extend health services to nearby 
rural areas. ~ 

Students with venereal diseases in 
the primary stage are treated at the 
institution at minimum cost to the 
parents without the student’s academic 
work being interrupted. However, 
these students’ activities are restricted 
by the administration and frequent 
follow-up contacts are made by the 
deans of the colleges or of the univer- 
sities or by the personnel deans. 

Cumulative records are used, to some 
degree, by the administration in ad- 
vising students. These records are 
kept in active files for a period of 
four years or as long as the student 
is officially connected with the insti- 
tution. 

Only in three institutions are there 
adaptive programs which have grown 
out of the needs of the students in the 
institution. 

Trailer communities and_ barrack 
quarters are unsatisfactory from the 
students’ point of view; the chief 
complaint is that they are not con- 
ducive to study. Married couples in 
Negro colleges are encouraged to live 
off the campus in nearby communities. 

All of the directors but two hold 
Master’s degrees and four men direc- 
tors have earned their Doctorate 
degrees. 

The women directors have had more 
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varied professional experiences than 
the men directors. Most of the men’s 
professional experience has been con- 
fined to the college or the university 
—specifically to the athletic areas. In 
general, the men teachers in Negro 
institutions have higher education 
rating and receive higher salaries. The 
men have contributed all research listed 
by the professional departments. The 
range in salary for the rank of pro- 
fessor is $2,040 for eleven months’ 
service to $5,000 for nine months’ ser- 
vice with the average being $4.290. 
For instructors, the range is $800 for 
eleven months’ service to $2,800 for 
nine months’ service with the average 
being $2,367. The greatest percentage 
of the women employed in the pro- 
fessional curricula hold the rank of 
instructor. The maximum teaching 
load for any one professional worker 
is 19.4 credit hours per week." 

Teachers report that they feel in- 
tensely the need for higher salaries, 
higher rank, tenure, retirement, and 
imsurance. They are of the opinion 
that employment in the larger state 
institutions offers greater opportuni- 
ties for personal advancement. Their 
professional growth is encouraged only 
slightly by Negro institutions. 

The Negro colleges and universities 
which offer graduate work in the 
various curricula have much better 
libraries than the others. There are 
ten institutions offering graduate work 
in the group studied. The smaller 
institutions have inadequate library 
facilities and equipment. 

In the nineteen institutions, extreme 
variations exist in indoor facilities for 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Only 53 per cent of the institu- 
tions have adequate gymnasia. Three 
institutions, Hampton Institute, South- 
ern University Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial College have 
field houses with living quarters, show- 
ers, and toilets. Each of the sixteen 


institutions has a track and football 


field. Morgan State College, Hampton 


11Number of quarter hours per week. 
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Institute, and Southern University 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
have their own concrete stadia. 
ConcLusions aND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The greatest percentage of the en- 
rollment in the professional curricula 
comes from the South and after gradu- 
ation finds gainful employment in the 
states where those institutions are 
located. If needed additional invest- 
ments are made by Southern States 
toward the improvement of the health, 
the educational status and toward the 
vocational opportunities of Negroes, 
these same states will profit socially 
and economically, The state is the 
people and its welfare is the welfare 
of its people. 

With human happiness so dependent 
on efficiency of physiological function- 
ing and soundness of mental hygiene, 
the necessity becomes apparent for 
making available to the Negro this 
social heritage in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. To a people 
with pressing economic and social prob- 
lems, adequate education in these fields 
is especially urgent. Perhaps the best 
beginning is the education of leaders 
by first up-grading the work, quality, 
and academic preparation in the insti- 
tutions which have already assumed the 
responsibility for the education of the 
Negro leaders. 

On the basis of the findings of this 
study, the following recommendations 
are made: 

1, That there be an up-grading 
in salary, teaching personnel, pro- 
fessional courses, facilities, and 
equipment of Negro colleges and 
universities offering the professional 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation education curricula. 

2. That institutions offering the 
professional curricula extend great- 
er in-service education by means of 
(a) evening courses, (b) institutes, 
(c) workshops, (d) “Clinics,” (e) 
forums, (f) field services, and (g) 
providing greater opportunity for 
discussion groups. 

38. That a study of graduate 


placement be made of teachers of 
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health education, physical education, 
and recreation education as a means 
of improving the services of the col- 


leges and universities and thereby 
assisting their graduates in the field. 

4. That a comparative study of 
the professional curricula in health, 
physical education, and recreation 


in Negro institutions be made in 
1958-59. 

5. That Negro colleges and uni- 
versities augment their professional 
personnel, financial and physical re- 
sources in the support of An Annual 
Research Institute and Workshop 
in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation Education. 








Section D: Children Explain Their Intergroup Attitudes 


Rose ZELIias 
Formerly Teacher, Avondale Publie School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


it pe OF THE IMPERATIVE REQUISITES 
or Our Time 1s INTERCULTURAL 


education, the instruction in knowledge, 
interest, respect, and mutual apprecia- 
tion of different cultures. Its purpose 
is to make children conscious of the 
process by which they get and keep 
their prejudices, and to eliminate weird 
and grotesque concepts and _ stereo- 
types. 

What are stereotypes? What W. 
Lippman calls stereotypes are ideas 
and images that have grown out of 
crises through a continuity of myth and 
legend in the history of our culture. 
Myths usually grow out of crises and 
are based on imagination and fantasy 
conjured to give meaning to important 
events. They form some basis for 
interpreting the world about us. They 
explain natural phenomena and impor- 
tant human relations, religion, govern- 
ment, economic factors, birth, life, 
and death. 

Legends may start with a kernel of 
truth in historical events and personali- 
ties. Through wishful thinking, the 
desire for heroes and group superiority, 
imagination builds stories around 
events and personalities. Inaccurate 
perception through our different senses, 
change the form and content of stories 
passed on through the continuity of 
social culture and create legends out 
of kernels of truth. 

Together, myths and legends con- 
tribute to the pattern of the child’s 
social, cultural heritage. The con- 
tents and images of these myths and 
legends definitely associated with 
values highly colored with emotions 
and feelings, are the stereotypes, the 
bases of prejudice. 

A knowledge of children’s inter- 
group attitudes is needed as a starting 
point for intercultural education. The 
purpose of this report is to note the 
trend in children’s ideas about certain 
races and nationalities. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this study were 150 
twelve-year-old children studied in 
1942; 150 studied in 1943, and 174 
studied in 1944. The children were 
in the sixth grade of a suburban public 
school in Cincinnati, Ohio where 82 
per cent of the pupils were of the 
Jewish faith. They were above aver- 
age in intelligence and socio-economic 
background. 

The children were given the Zeligs’ 
Intergroup Attitudes Test. They were 
then told to think of the races and 
nationalities they liked best and those 
they liked least and to write them down 
on the back of the test. Then they were 
asked to write out the reasons for their 
answers. Quotations will be given 
from the children’s papers to show how 
they explain their attitudes. 


Tue Finpinas 


America 


Most of the children think of Amer- 
ica and Americans as the best there 
can be. They appreciate their privi- 
leges and opportunities. They know 
the meaning of freedom and democracy. 
America to them stands for the four 
freedoms, good laws, equal rights and 
democracy for all, good leaders, un- 
selfishness, peacefulness, and good 
fighters for freedom. America is de- 
scribed as a beautiful country with 
fine public schools and a fine way of 
life. 

1942. I love America with all 
my heart because here in this coun- 
try we are not a tortured people and 
we live in a free country. 

America stands for peace, liberty, 
and justice, and the pursuit of 
happiness. We believe in the beauti- 
ful things of life. 

The United States is the greatest 
nation I have ever heard of. Its 
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ways, ideals, and freedom to wor- 
ship are so different from that of 
dictator countries. 

I like the American way of living, 
the way we fight for freedom, the 
way the country is built and gov- 
erned. I like the way all the people 
are united and the laws which 
give all people equal rights. 

I like the Americans because they 
have a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 
I like their ways of living, their 
food and homes, 

I like Americans because I am one 
and I know what kind of people 
they are. Americans are a peaceful 
people and they fight for freedom 
and are willing to give up their lives 
for freedom. 

1948. I like Americans because 
I am one and am proud of it. 
Americans are mostly nice people. 

I am with Americans and I under- 
stand how much they want to be 
free. 

I like the American race because 
it shares its crops, clothes, and war 
goods with all the allies. We are 
free and unselfish and are certainly 
a good example to other countries. 

Americans are clean-cut and free- 
dom-loving people. They are my 
fellow-countrymen. They are like 
me in buying war bonds and stamps, 
collecting scrap, and other things. 

America is a beautiful place “from 
sea to shining sea” and it is “The 
land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 

I dislike Americans because they 
are stuck-up, spoiled brats. They 
don’t give any credit to the others 
who discovered this land. The In- 
dians were here first so we just push 
them back and now they have about 
two per cent of this land for them- 
selves. 

1944. America stands for free- 
dom of the press, of speech, and 
freedom to worship as you please. 

I am a Jew and am grateful not 
to be in the hands of the Nazis. I 
am happy to be in this wonderful 
land of the free. 


Americans are good, fair, just, 
and brave. ‘They are kind and 
generous, until someone starts some- 
thing. 

I was born in America, I live in 
America, and I am an American. 
Americans have a good sense of 
humor. 

I love the United States of Amer- 
ica and its flag and what it stands 
for. I feel lucky and proud to be 
a citizen of the United States of 
America. If Columbus wouldn't 
have discovered America I would 
be a very unhappy girl. 

To me, America means you can 
have a free government of the 
people, and for the people. It 
means you won't have to be afraid 
that anyone will be dictator. You 
can have freedom of speech, religion, 
and press. Each man has an equal 
opportunity to make a living. We 
fought the Civil War to free all 
men, women, and children who were 
slaves to the rich people. In 
America the children have many op- 
portunities. They have good public 
schools, good high schools, good 
colleges, and good libraries. Here 
the people can live in peace. 

I love America and everybody in 
it. I am very happy to live in a 
land where there is freedom of 
speech and democracy. The people 
in other countries are starving and 
helpless, but in America we have 
plenty of food and clothing. Our 
boys, and women too, are fighting 
for a better world. Some of our 
boys are dying in the fight for free- 
dom for the new world of tomorrow. 
In the United States we have been 
collecting paper, grease, iron, tin 
cans, rubber and other things to 
help win the war. Every week at 
school the children buy defense 
stamps. All this and more is to 
help make the freedom of tomorrow. 

It means a darn lot to me to be 
an American. We have millions of 
privileges that people in other coun- 
tries don’t have. When I think of 
America I think of a wonderful land 
whose open gates have rescued 
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millions of people from crazy 
leaders like Hitler. I also think 
of a beautiful country with spacious 
skies, rolling plains, tall mountains, 
and a race of people who are very, 
very friendly. I love America very 
much and I will do anything to keep 
it as it is. In America you have 
the privilege of going somewhere 
whenever you want to without hav- 
ing a Nazi guard, or Jap soldier 
pushing you around. Most of the 
people in this wonderful land are 
friendly and they love the same 
things—a baseball game, a picnic, a 
show. We go to public schools for 
nothing, with the best of teachers to 
teach us. I love America and I 
wouldn’t give it up for the world. 
I like America because of the 
people, the leaders, and the demo- 
cratic way of life and _ religion. 
America has a free way of living, 
not like the Germans and Japs who 
live under watchful eyes all the time. 
Americans are jolly, happy people 
who don’t like to have wars or 
arguments between countries. But 
if we have to fight we can do it well. 
To be an American means to have 
freedom and rights that other coun- 
tries would not permit you to enjoy. 
It means to be able to enjoy movies, 
books, radio, education in the way 
you want. It means being able to 
walk on the streets without wearing 
special badges because of your race 
or religion. It gives you a chance 
to choose your own rulers. It gives 
you a chance to have your country 
run in the way the majority of the 
people want it. Added up, to be 
an American means to have liberty 
and justice. I think the American 
people are the best in the world. 
(By a German refugee boy). 
America means freedom to me. 
It means that I can stretch out my 
arm as far as I want to as long 
as I don’t hit someone’s nose. I 
don’t have to wear a yellow badge. 
America teaches me to use my own 
head. I think Americans are swell 


except the ones who stir up hate 
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against religions and colors of other 
people’s skin. I love America be- 
cause I can laugh freely and can 
have a healthy, nourishing meal, 
(By a German refugee boy). 

Even though sometimes mistakes 
are made by our government, a man, 
regardless of what he has done, is 
always treated fairly. There are 
many religions, colors, and races, 
but every one of each group is 
treated as an American. 

We Americans are doing a good 
job in winning the war. If we 
wouldn’t buy war bonds and stamps 
the Japs and Germans would be 
here already. We are sending loved 
ones across the seas to fight for our 
country. The people at home are 
fighting for freedom, too. 

America is a wonderful and free 
country. It has movies and different 
kinds of games. You have enter- 
tainment, ball games, dances, sym- 
phonies, and plays. America has 
public schools and playgrounds. It 
is a place where you feel free, not 
where you think you are being 
hounded by the Gestapo. And the 
people are friendly and courteous. 
The greatest thing is to be a citizen 
of the United States where you get 
a chance to say what you think and 
to vote for whom you think will 
make a good president. 

I am grateful to America for the 
wonderful chances it has given me 
and the many things I have learned. 
I try to be a loyal citizen worthy of 
the rights and privileges which 
America offers. 

I love America, its beauty, and 
the people who live here, very much. 
I think that I am very lucky to 
live in a free country. To serve the 
colors red, white, and blue, which 
make our flag, “Old Glory,” I 
would do all I could, as I am doing 
during this war to help. Many of 
our boys are giving their lives to 
keep the country we love the way 
Americans like it—FREE! I think 
the government and everything in 
America is wonderful, and as 4 
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real American I am proud of it. I 
would fight to defend the United 


States even if I am a girl. 


English 


Throughout all the studies made, the 
English have been listed as a favorite 
people. The children feel a kinship 
because of common language and cus- 
toms. During the war they felt closer 
than ever to these people because they 
were our allies. 

1942. The English are friendly. 
During the war, many refugee chil- 
dren were taken in and cared for 
by them. The English are much 
like we are, fair, square, good gov- 
ernment, and brave fighters. 

I like the English because they 
speak the English language, have 
customs like ours, and are our allies 
in the war. 

I like the accent of the English 
people. I like their fox hunts. 

I like the English because of their 
courage in the face of heavy bomb- 
ings and because of their love for 
freedom. 

The English are jolly, demo- 
cratic, and most of the men wear a 
mustache. 

1943. I like the English people 
because when I am with them I 
feel I am not with a foreigner. 
Their costumes are something like 
ours. They speak the same lan- 
guage. Their ways are like ours. 
They are fighting for the same 
rights we are. 

I am not sure why I like the 
English, but I guess it is because I 
have always thought of the English 
and Americans as sort of the same. 

1944. England is a free country 
and her people can give and take in 
the right way. 

The English are fair and brave 
and fight for freedom. I have great 
admiration for the British spirit. 

I like the British because they 
took a beating from the Nazis but 
kept on fighting. 

Great Britain is one of our best 
allies. They help us when we get 


into trouble and we help them. 
They cooperate with us. 


Russian 


A number of the children were of 
Russian parentage and this probably 
colored their feelings. The children 
expressed appreciation for Russia’s 
part in the war, admiration for her 
bravery and sympathy for her suffer- 
ing. Some of the children, however, 
do not like the Russian government. 

1942. The Russian people are 
brave but their leader is a dictator. 

The Russians, because of their 
courage, their fine spirit, and the 
way they fight unceasingly, are a 
people I like. 

I like the Russians but not their 
government. 

The Russians are a strong people 
who fight for their rights. They 
are our allies and are helping defeat 
Hitler. 

1943. I think a lot of high 
thoughts about the Russians because 
they are fighting for what they be- 
lieve in and what is right. They 
are a fine people and I like them 
a lot. 

The Russians are swell, brave 
people. They can take anything and 
dish it out, too. 

Russians are good in one way and 
bad in another way. 

Russians believe in different ideas 
than Americans but they are still 
fighting on our side. 

The Russians have great strength 
and abilities. I never spoke to a 
Russian but I hope to get a letter 
in answer to the one I wrote for 
Russian Relief. 

The Russians are brave, clean 
people, made poor because their 
homes have been bombed or cap- 
tured. 

The Russians are helping to win 
the war. They like Americans and 
we like them. 

1944. The Russians are brave 
and fight for what they know is 
right. They are fine allies and are 
helping us win the war. 
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Russia is a strong, united govern- 
ment that believes in freedom above 
anything else. 

I like Russia because it is such 
a wonderful country and many of 
my friends have relatives there. 
They are holding Germany back. 


Chinese 


The feeling of comradeship and 
sympathy resulting from the war has 
counteracted prejudices against differ- 
ences in race, especially towards the 
Chinese. None of the children’s papers 
reflected weird ideas of the Chinese 
people held by children studied in 
earlier years. The children stressed 
the bravery and good morale of the 
Chinese soldiers. Some of them were 
attracted by the difference in customs 
and culture and the fine history of the 
Chinese people. 

1942. The Chinese have good 
sense and good leaders. They are 
brave fighters and skilled crafts- 
men. 

I like the Chinese customs, cloth- 
ing, and appearance. I like their 
festivals and the way they keep 
striking back in the war. 

I like the Chinese because of their 
national strength and mysterious 
history. They are honest, religious, 
and friendly. 

The Chinese are friendly, indus- 
trious allies of America. They are 
holding out bravely against the 
Japanese. 

The Chinese are _ inventors, 
builders, and hard workers. 

The Chinese are honest and clean. 
They have much perseverance, a 
fine spirit and morale. They love 
freedom. 

The Chinese are humble and wise, 
peace-loving and able to endure suf- 
fering. 

I like the odd customs and _holi- 
days of the Chinese. I like their 
beautiful clothing and hand-made 
pottery. 

I like the Chinese for their 
morale and their fine spirit. They 
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are trying to keep their country free 
even though they have little to fight 
with. 

1948. The Chinese are sometimes 
called puny people, but they are 
not. They have been fighting the 
Japs since 1987, standing bombings 
and strafings. But they are kind, 
clean people who do not want war. 

The people of China should not 
be disliked in any way for they were 
the first to fight against Japan in 
World War II. 

I like the Chinese in spite of their 
different color, because they too are 
fighting the Axis for liberty. 

The Chinese race is clean and 
different from their wicked color 
brethren, the Japs. 

There is a warm place in my heart 
for the Chinese race. We are send- 
ing lots of missionaries to China to 
teach the people about God. 

My teachers have known some 
Chinese and said that they are very 
nice and not at all like the vicious 
Chinese you read about in the funny 
books. 

1944. I like the Chinese customs, 
their government, and their fine 
courageous spirit. 

The Chinese never give up hope. 
I like them because they fight for 
what is theirs and they are helping 
us to freedom. They have held out 
against the Japanese for many 
years. 

The Chinese are a very friendly 
people who work hard, love peace 
and beauty. But they will fight for 
their ideals to the end. 


Filipino 
The children showed admiration and 
sympathy for the Filipino people. 
This shows a change in attitudes ex- 
pressed in earlier studies where many 
of the children had vague, queer, and 
grotesque ideas about the Filipinos. 
1942. The Filipinos are loyal, 
friendly, nice, patriotic, and brave. 
The Filipinos resisted the Japa- 
nese invasion and stayed loyal to the 
United States. 
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The Filipinos fight bravely to 
defend their homes. They are 
democratic, have fine morale, and 
fight for their independence. 

Although the Filipinos are being 
beaten they are not conquered and 
are fighting besides McArthur. 

1944. The Filipinos are kind and 
friendly. They are brave in resist- 
ing the enemy. 

I like the Filipinos because of 
their fearlessness and courage in the 
face of overwhelming odds at the 
hands of the Japanese invaders. 


Canadians 


The children feel close to the Cana- 
dians because they are our allies in 
war, and because of geographical prox- 
imity, and similarity in customs, cul- 
ture, and language. 

1942. The Canadians are friendly, 
jolly, religious, and democratic. 

Canadians have a nice country 
and customs. They are our allies 
and are helping us win the war. 

1944. The Canadians are well 
mannered. They have shown the 
same democratic spirit that the 

Americans and English have. 

Canadians are like us and are al- 
most the same as Americans. 

I like Canadians because they are 
our neighbors. 


Dutch 


In all studies the writer has made, 
most of the children’s reactions to the 
Dutch were favorable. These people 
are considered clean, neat, tidy, people 
who are good farmers. They love 
freedom and democracy, peace and 
unity. Their costumes, windmills and 
tulips appeal to the children. 

1942. I like the Dutch people 
because they are clean, nice, and 
patriotic. They are peaceful and 
do not declare war on other nations. 

The Dutch are good, clean, brave, 
determined people. They are noted 
for their love of liberty and unity. 
They are happy, friendly people. 

I like the Dutch because of their 


beautiful farms and fields, and their 
tidy, clean ways. I like their cus- 
toms, clothing, and homes. 

I like the customs, neatness, and 
flowers of the Dutch. 

The brave Dutch did not think 
of themselves when the Nazis 
flooded their dikes. They considered 
their liberty, their children, and 
their democracy. 

1944. The Dutch are clean, good, 
brave people. 

I like the Dutch windmills and 
tulips. I like cute costumes and 
wooden shoes like the Dutch wear. 


Trish 


The children like the Irish accent, 
their humor, and love for green. 

1942. The Irish speak practically 
the same language we do. They have 
a good sense of humor, are honest, 
and clean. 

I like the Irish because of the 
funny way they talk and their like- 
ness for green. 

I like the Irish accent and the 
Irish people. The are fair and 
square, keep promises, and don’t tell 
lies. 


Scotch 


1942. I once knew a Scotch girl 
and she was very refined. She spoke 
well and had good taste in clothes 
and colors. Her family was very 
nice and J just think all Scotch are 
like that. 


Hawaiian 


1942. I like the Hawaiian people 
for their ways of living, their food 
and clothing, and their habits. I 
like their volcanoes. 

1944. Some day I want to live in 
Hawaii. I like their beautiful coun- 
try, customs, and the people. 


French 


The children like the French because 
they are our brave allies who fight 
well and have always loved democracy. 
They like the French language, the 
people, and the beautiful country. 
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1942. I like the French people 
because they are our allies and we 
fought side by side with them, too. 
We never had a war against France. 

I like the way the French keep 
fighting against great odds. I like 
their language. 

I like the democratic spirit and 
historical background of the French 
people. They are very industrious. 

The French are friendly and am- 
bitious. They make their cities 
beautiful. 

I know how to speak a little 
French. The country is interesting 
and the people are nice. 

I like the underground struggle of 
the Free French, their bravery and 
their love of freedom. 

1944. I dislike the French be- 


cause they are a stuck-up nation. 


Swiss 


The Swiss costumes and country are 
attractive to the children. They also 


like their winter sports, their govern- 


ment, and their love of peace. 

1942. I think the Swiss people 
are friendly. I like the way they 
dress, their country, the mountains, 
I like their sports. 

The Swiss are very democratic, 
have a good government, and don’t 
like war. 

The Swiss have strong hearts, 
beautiful costumes, and a_ healthy 
way of life. 

The Swiss are freedom-loving, 
peaceful, and have organized the 
Red Cross. 

I like the customs, carved hand- 
work, and winter sports of the 
Swiss. 

1944. I like the Swiss because 
they are not a war-like people. 


Jews 


A sympathetic feeling for the Jews 
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the existence of one God. They have 
fine entertainers and a good sense of 
humor. 

1942. I like the Jews because I 
have been around them all my life, 
I like them because I know them, 
I eat almost all Jewish food. [| 
have visited their Hebrew School 
and the way they read and write 
seems pretty hard. I go to Greek 
School and I think Greek is much 
easier to read than Hebrew. 

The Jews have been treated very 
badly in almost every country. Some 
people do not realize that Jews are 
decent and just as good as other 
people. There are many Jewish 
entertainers whom the people of 
the world enjoy, such as Eddie Can- 
tor and Edward G. Robinson. [I like 
their religious customs and their 
sense of humor. 

Their teachings of one God has 
made the Hebrews famous. 

I like the Jews because some of 
my friends are Jews. 

1944. I like the Jews because 
it is my religion and that is what 
I believe in. 

I don’t dislike some of the Jews 
but some of them will pretend to 
like you and the minute your back 
is turned they will talk about you. 


Negro 


Some children express sympathy for 
the Negro because he is mistreated. 
They like him for his happy spirit, 
his music and religion. The Negro is 
disliked because he is considered dirty 
and greedy and likes to hurt people 
and is getting too many rights. 

1942. The Negroes have been 
treated very badly but I think they 
are very decent. 

I like the Negroes. They work 
hard but are mistreated and dis- 
respected. 

I like the Negro because we 
should have pity on them. They 
are treated so roughly. 








is expressed by some non-Jewish chil- 
dren who attend a school where many 
of the children are Jewish. The Jews 
are liked because they have taught 


I like some colored people. They 
can be very nice when they want 
to. I think they are just as good 
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as any other people. In fact, some 
of them are better. If you are nice 
to them they will be nice to you. 

I like the Negro because you 
hardly ever see a dirty one if he or 
she can help it, and because I am 
one myself. 

I like the Negroes because of their 
customs and ambitions. 

Some Negroes are very clean and 
nice. 

The Negroes are willing workers 
who love to sing and dance. 

The Negroes are too rough and 
act too smart. 

The Negroes love their country 
and have good morale. 

19438. Some Negroes are nice and 
clean and honest while others are 
mean and dirty and like to steal. 
By nice I mean they don’t hurt 
anybody or kick them or make them 
fall. 

I like Negroes. They are under- 
estimated and if they are helped 
they will be better people. 

Negroes are sometimes teased so 
they start fights and have a bad atti- 
tude towards white people. Then 
there are some that are very nice 
and would do anything for you. 

Some Negroes are beginning to 
think that they can go around kill- 
ing people. They have been getting 
too many rights. 

I dislike Negroes because they 
are always greedy and are rough 
and tough and they knock down any- 
one in their path. 

I have always felt sorry for the 
Negroes. Maybe it is because I 
myself belong to a minority group 
and know how it feels to suffer. 

1944. I like the Negro for their 
music. 

I like the Negro. They are the 
same as we are but are colored. 

I don’t like the Negro because 
they are dirty and mean. 

There would be no happiness in 
the world if it were not for the 
Negroes. 

The Negroes are strong, religious, 


kind people. 


Greek 


1942. I like the Greeks because 
of their early civilization. They are 
peace-loving but will fight hard for 
their land and rights. 

Thousands of Greeks are dying 
daily from starvation but they are 
still trying to fight bravely. 


Norwegian 


1942. I like the foods the Nor- 
wegians eat and the games they 
play. 

I like the Norwegian people be- 
cause they are fighting underground 
against the Nazis. 


Spanish 


The Spanish are liked because of 
their beautiful costumes, dances, and 
language. The are disliked because 
they are fascists and are aiding Ger- 
many. 
1942. I dislike the Spanish be- 
cause they are lazy and tricky 
people. They love to fight. 

I like the Spanish because they 
are jolly and clean. I also like 
their language. 

I know a Spanish boy and like 
him very much. If all the Spanish 
people are like him I like them, too. 

I like the Spanish costumes and 
dances. I like their customs and 
their beautiful language. 

I don’t like Spain because she is 
aiding Germany. 

I like the Spanish people because 
they have a beautiful country. 

Spain is a facist country. It will 
start the next war. Then civiliza- 
tion will crumble. There is too 
much hate, greed, and ignorance in 
the world. 


Mexican 


1942. I like the Mexican customs 
and costumes. I like their dances, 
songs, and siestas. 

I like the Mexicans because in 
Mexico City it is very nice. The 
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people are polite and they have lots 
of fun. 


1944. I like the Mexicans, In 
Michigan I had a Mexican neighbor 


and they were very nice. 
I like the way the Mexicans talk, 


sing, and dance. 


Australia 


1942. Australia is now doing 


swell. Look out, Jap! 

Australia is a great island of 
fighting people. 

Australians I like because they 
are a free and courageous people. 


American Indians 
Most of the children studied ex- 


pressed favorable attitudes towards the 


Indians. The boys especially admired 


them for their great outdoor life, skill, 
and handwork. 


1942. The American Indians are 
teachers of long ago. They make 
beautiful pottery and _ beautiful 
jewelry. 

I like the way the American In- 
dians live out of doors and the way 
they hunt and dance. I like the 
way they shoot bows and arrows and 
the contests they have. 

I like the American Indians for 
their daring and skill. They are 
great pottery makers and great 
blanket weavers. The men are great 
hunters. 

1944. I like the American Indian 
for his power to fight. They make 
good soldiers. 


Hindu 


1944. I would not like to wor- 


ship idols and cows and starve to 
death as they do in India. 


South American 


1942. The Latin-American coun- 
tries are our own good neighbors 
and are very friendly. 

I like the South Americans be- 
eause of their love of color and 
gaiety in song and life. 
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The South Americans are good 


neighbors, have a good government, 
and do not like war. 


Catholics 


1942. 1 like the Catholics be- 
cause they are so much like Greeks, 
I like the Catholics because they 


are good people. 


German 


The children said the Germans are 
cruel, inhuman, brutal people who 
think they are a superior race. They 
have no pity and kill innocent people 
in cold blood. Some children feel 
that the people are good but the 
government is bad. 

1942. I dislike the German gov- 
ernment, the Gestapo, the secret 
police, and concentration camps. 
That is not the way to govern 
people. They are cruel. 

The Germans have no respect for 
justice, hate religion, and kill 
people right and left for nothing at 
all. They are cruel and undemo- 
cratic. 

The Nazi Germans are cruel, in- 
human, brutal, and full of propa- 
ganda. 

I dislike the Nazis because of 
their superior attitude and insane 
belief that they will conquer the 
world. 

The Nazis hate countries that love 
freedom and they are trying to rule 
the world. They conquer small, de- 
fenseless countries and are dictators. 

Hitler started a war to kill people 
who are not of his bad race. The 
Nazis ruined and killed people. 
Without pity they shot people down 
in cold blood, destroyed homes, and 
starved people to death. 

I like the Germans because of 
their kindness and workmanship. 

I like the Germans because some 
German boys and girls are my 
friends. 

I dislike the Germans because 
they cannot be trusted. Their ter- 
rible leaders have great power over 
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them so that they live in constant 
fear of them. 

The Nazis do not believe in the 
democratic way of life. They kill 
and execute hundreds of people and 
make slaves of people from con- 
quered countries. 

Germany bombed countries with- 
out warning. They execute old men 
for nothing, or throw them into con- 
centration camps. 

The German Nazis have killed, 
ruined, and demolished countries, 
cities, homes, and families, for no 
reason but greed. 

The selfish Germans think the 
world must obey them or suffer the 
consequences. 

The German cruel government 
doublecrosses its allies. Their 
treaties mean nothing. 

I really don’t dislike Germany, 
I dislike the people. Why don’t the 
people go against Hitler! 

1948. I can’t decide if it is the 
German government or the German 
people that are bad. 

Some Germans are very nice and 
others are very mean and liars. 

I hate the Germans because they 
thought they were too good and 
called themselves the Super Race. 
But today they are being shown up 
on practically every battlefield. 

Germany would really be a good 
and beautiful country if they did 
not have a dictator. 

The Germans think they are the 
master race and are the best. Other 
people are low is what they think. 
Even the Germans who are in Amer- 
ica now have that feeling. 

The German officers in Hitler’s 
army have no religion or love of any 
sort. 

I like the Germans because some 
of my relatives came from there. 
It’s Hitler that is the cause of the 
war. 

People don’t like Germany be- 
cause it is always fighting, but it 
is really their leader’s fault. Hitler 
has formed a Nazi group that is bad, 
but the majority of the people are 


nice and against Hitler and the 
Nazis. 

Some Germans came to America 
and think that everything belongs to 
them just because they are citizens. 
Some are nice and friendly. 

Germany is not as bad as Japan 
but still should be disliked. 

1944. Germany is a very beauti- 
ful country but the bad people who 
run it have too much power. 

I hate Germany because of their 
destruction of people and of art 
which took centuries to make. 

The German people are O. K. 
but their rulers kill and starve 
people and don’t give their prisoners 
a chance. 

The German officers are fiends. 
They hardly give the captured ones 
any food, kick and torture them, and 
put them against the firing squad. 

I'd like to be in an underground 
in Berlin. I hate Hitler and his 
gang. Germany has people like any 
other country. It just hasn’t any 
good leaders. But now I pity the 
Germans. No, I don’t! She started 
it and she will finish it to her 
sorrow. 

I like the Germans because their 
language is so beautiful. 

The Germans always start wars 
and treat their conquered people 
badly. They don’t keep their prom- 
ises. They said they just wanted 
a little land and wouldn’t take any 
more but they kept on taking land. 

The Nazis are a cruel cult of 
Barbarians who practice war, tyr- 
anny, and oppression almost as a 
religion. 

From childhood the German peo- 
ple are influenced by the Nazis to 
do wrong. From childhood to man- 
hood the older people teach them to 
kill, greed, and hatred. The chil- 
dren are not given a chance to live 
a decent, normal life. 

The Germans want everything 
for themselves. 

The Germans teach hatred for 
different races. They make little 
children fight in the war. 


I hate the Nazis because of all 
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the hardships they have caused 
everyone. 

The Nazis believe themselves to 
be gods and they destroy others. 

In cruel, heartless, dictatorship 
Germany you can’t move a second 
without saying, “Heil Hitler!” 


Italian 


The Italians are considered weak, 
helpless puppets of Hitler, lead by 
Mussolini. They are not as bad as 
the Germans or Japanese. Favorable 
attitudes dealt with the fine early 
civilization of Italy. Italians, accord- 
ing to some children, are funny, fat, 
and friendly. 

1942. The early civilization of 
Italy was good, but now they are 
under bad rulers. 

I like the Italians. They had 
been forced to fight against the 
allies and were glad to accept the 
American invasion of Italy. 

The Italians entered a war which 
they cannot finish because they are 
too weak. Their leader acts power- 
ful even though he isn’t. 

The Italians are puppets. They 
have no minds of their own but do 
as the Germans command. 

1948. Italy is so scared they’re 
running and praying that the Allies 
will take them as prisoners of war. 

I like some Italians because I 
have a special Italian friend. 

I don’t like the Italians because 
they are on the opposite side in the 
war, but they are not as bad as the 
Germans or Japs. 

I like Italians because they are 
very religious. 

I dislike Mussolini and his gang 
because they are the Axis. 

1944. I hate the Italians be- 
cause of their lack of cooperation. 
They think we will beg them to 
help us. 

Hitler sits in his chair and gives 
orders while the little people of 
Italy do the killings, 


Japanese 


The Japanese are disliked because 
they are considered savage, ruthless, 
barbarians, who are yellow, cowardly, 
underhanded, sneaky people who stab 
you in the back. Favorable feelings 
expressed indicated that the Japanese 
had skill, patience, and a fine ancient 
history. 

1942. The cruel Japanese are 
ruthless Barbarians who hate democ- 
racy and have wild ideas to conquer 
the world. 

The Japanese are yellow intern- 
ally. 

The Japanese stab you in the back 
when you're not looking. 

I like the skill, the patience, and 
the ancient history of the Japanese 
people. 

The Japanese are yellow in and 
out and are greedy for land and 
money. 

The Japanese ruthlessly attacked 
Pearl Harbor without warning. 
They tortured our prisoners. They 
are trying to rule the world. 

The Japanese killed and captured 
people. They ruined people’s lives 
and homes. 

The Japanese declare war while 
their men talk for peace. They are 
sneaky like a snake. 

The Japanese are war-crazy. 
They fight for power and not free- 
dom. Japanese means a knife in 
the back. 

The Japanese bombed us without 
warning, killing and murdering 
thousands of innocent, unsuspecting 
people. 

I dislike the sneakiness, features, 
and lies of the Japanese people. 

I know a Jap. He is fair, honest, 
intelligent, and swell. But their 
government is bad. 

This yellow race of people are 
stooges of Hitler. 

I like the Japanese because a 
Jap boy and I were friends and we 
used to stay over each other’s house. 

The Japanese are cruel traitors 
and little yellow dogs. 

I like the Japanese race, for even 
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if we are at war with them, all Japs 
aren't bad. I think Japan is a very 
interesting country. 

1948. I don’t dislike the Japa- 
nese race only because they are our 
enemies. I dislike them because 
they give me a creepy feeling. 

The Japs are yellow in every way. 
They are cowardly creatures. The 
more I talk about them the madder 
I get. 

The Japs have always been known 
to be sneaky, underhand, and sly 
stabs-in-the-back. They started a 
war and want to kill. 

I dislike all of Japan because 
they made a sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor. They were planning this 
attack a year before. How can 
Japan, for a dirty thing like that, 
be in heaven—the rising sun? 

Most of the Japanese people are 
cruel. The Japanese people here 
are all investigated and are all right. 

I dislike the Japanese not only 
because we are at war with them, 
but I believe the people are savages. 

I dislike the average person of 
Japan. I believe the government of 
Japan has told the people great 
lies about the war. I do not like 
the government of Japan. 

1944. The Japs are taught to 
commit hari-kari because life is like 
nothing in Japan. 

Japan is « very pretty country but 
the people living there ruin that 
beauty. The Japanese are small but 
tricky. 

I hate the Japanese for killing 
our fliers. 

The Japanese always have some- 
thing up their sleeve. 

Just for the fun of it, the sneaky 
Japanese shoot people in prison 
camps and in homes. 

The Japanese are so mean and 
tricky it isn’t even funny. They 
torture and beat prisoners. They 
bombed Pearl Harbor when we 
were not even ready for the attack. 
In battle they pretend they are 
surrendering and open fire on the 
Americans. 


I don’t like the religion or gov- 
ernment of the cruel, brutal, sneaky 
Japanese. The people are not hu- 
man. 

I do not like the Japanese be- 
cause they killed my uncle and some 
of my people. They are killing a lot 
of our soldiers. 

I believe the Japanese are a fine 
lot of people but I dislike their 
government. 

While we were at peace with 
Japan we sold them iron and steel 
and bought their silks. They built 
battleships, planes, and other war 
materials with our minerals. On 
Dec. 7, 1941, they bombed Pearl 
Harbor and started the war. 

The Japanese religion teaches 
them to destroy the world and its 
people. 

The cruel, sneaky, Japanese 
people like to show their beautiful 
teeth, but pretty soon they won't 
have any teeth to show. Then the 
war will be over, our boys will come 
home, and I will get to see my 
brother. 


Like All People 


None of the children studied in 
1931-35 said they liked all people 
regardless of creed or color, but a 
number of the subjects studied in 
1942-44 claimed they liked all people 
regardless of race or nationality. They 
reasoned that there are good and bad 
people in all groups, but some coun- 
tries have bad leaders and poor govern- 
ments. But all people are human and 
should not be disliked. 

1942. There is no reason why I 
should not like all the countries be- 
cause I do. I have nothing on the 
German people, the Italians, or the 
Japanese people. I like all of them. 
It is not their fault that there is a 
war. But I am still for America. 
Let everybody fight for freedom. 

I like all races. The people are 
not bad but their leaders are not 
kind to the human race. The lead- 
ers get into a fight and make the 
people go to war. That makes the 
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countries involved hate each other. 

I like all Europeans because they 
are people like us and are human 
beings. They are not as civilized, 
maybe, or as modern, but if given 
a chance they could still be. They 
are polite and well-mannered. The 
children are very skillful in handi- 
craft. They work and help their 
parents and that is another reason 
why they can’t be as learned as 
American children. In European 
schools there is not a moment wasted 
for games or luxuries, but every 
second is used for education. 

I don’t dislike any country en- 
tirely, for some of the people in 
every country are good. 

I like all countries where the 
people are free and not slaves, where 
they can believe in God, in their own 
way and where every race is fairly 
treated. 

I like all races. I have nothing 
against any race. I do not like 
Hitler and his other Nazi leaders. 
We should not have anything against 
the Germans and the Japanese. 
They are not the ones that started 
this war. It’s Hitler, the Nazis, 
and the Japanese leaders. 

All people in the world are 
alike. Whether they are white, red, 
black, or yellow, all are human. 
But some men are cruel and they are 
dictators. In Germany, Hitler is 
the dictator. He forces the Germans 
to make war on other nations. They 
are disliked by all nations. On the 
other hand, the American people are 
democratic. I think they are the 
most generous and sensible people 
there are. 

1943. There are bad people and 
also good people in every race. 
Every race is human. It makes no 
difference if they’re black or white, 
Jewish or Christian, still they are 
people. Many people hate the 
Japanese and Germans because we 
are at war with them, but it’s their 
leaders’ fault and there is nothing 
the matter with the people. 


I like all races of people. Just 
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because one is red, yellow, or brown, 
while I am white, makes no differ- 
ence to me. 

I think that all peoples, no matter 
what color their skin is, or what 
country they come from, are nice. 
There are some mean and bad people 
in every race. That cannot be 
helped. 

Sometimes leaders purge a certain 
race to draw publicity and make 
themselves heroes in the public eye. 
I think building up one race as 
supermen on propaganda leaflets is 
pure nonsense, because all men are 
created equal. I also think tearing 
down a race is even worse. The 
Nazis purge Jews because they are 
non-Aryans. What is an Aryan? 
An Aryan is tall, slim, and blonde. 
Yes, blonde as Hitler, tall as Goeb- 
bles, and thin as Goering. This 
proves that racial superiority is pure 
bunk. 

I like all nationalities because 
they are all human. There are 
criminals in every race but you can- 
not blame the whole race because of 
one person. Wars are often caused 
by racial attitudes. This is unjust 
and silly. In the Dark Ages people 
of different races and religions were 
tortured. Now there are still some 
people who are narrow-minded in 
this way. The Nazis have tried to 
wipe out whole races by means of 
mass murder. This is worse than 
anything I have ever heard of. 
There are, of course, races which I 
like better than others, but that is 
because I have not had enough ex- 
perience with them, I think. 


I don’t dislike any race or nation- 
ality because no matter how many 
bad people there are, there are some 
good people, too. People are in- 
clined to remember the bad and for- 
get the good. When I hear any- 
thing bad about a people I try to 
remember how many musicians came 
from them, or how much beautiful 
literature. I wish more people 
would think that way about us Jews. 
It’s hard to feel that way now when 
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Germans are trying to kill my uncle 
in Africa and my other uncle on a 
destroyer, but I try to think of all 
the German and Japanese people. 
It’s harder for me to think that way 
even about those Japs who dislike 
their government. And I feel so 
much closer to all the people of the 
Allied Nations who are working and 
fighting with us; the Russians, Chi- 
nese, South Americans, Free French, 
English, Canadian, and all the rest. 
And I hope after the war, to be able 
to like the Japs better. About the 
Germans I say, “I hate the Nazis, 
but pity the Germans.” But the 
Japs, even the people seem to be so 
cruel, it’s hard to forgive and for- 
get the horrible deaths of our young 
men, but I'll try to think of the 
average child, like myself, and help 
build a better world with more love 
in it. After all, I suppose they 
can’t help but believe what they are 
taught from birth. But I still can’t 
help being glad about the news of 
Japan being bombed. 

I like all races and I don’t think 
one is better than the other. We 
shouldn’t dislike the Germans be- 
cause of Hitler; it isn’t their fault. 
It makes no difference if you are 
Negro or white, Jew or Gentile, the 
liking of one race and the disliking 
of the other starts war. We are 
living in a human world and we are 
able to worship as we prefer. 

1944. I don’t dislike any country 
or race. The Axis countries’ people 
are not bad. Their leaders make 
them bad. They poison the minds 
of the people. The Japs are taught 
Bushido. This is to cheat and kill. 
They don’t learn it by themselves. 

I don’t really dislike any country. 
I am twelve years old and not old 
enough to judge any country. If I 
would visit the people I would have 
better reasons to say then what I 
think. As far as religions are con- 
cerned I have no hate for any. We 
should be able to live our own lives. 
Some countries are being disliked. 
That is not their fault, it is the fault 
of their leaders. 


I don’t really dislike any people 
because each country does what it 
thinks is right and nobody is per- 
fect. As President Lincoln said, 
“All men are created equal.” 

I do not dislike any one country 
because even if they do wrong things 
it isn’t their fault because they 
usually are the “have not countries.” 
They wouldn’t get what they wanted 
by asking so they tried getting by 
force. Often it is just the Dicta- 
tor’s fault. 

I do not blame any people or hate 
them. The citizens are not really 
bad but they were raised that way 
and are under the leader’s influence. 

I feel that there is no bad coun- 
try, only the leaders are bad. Hitler 
wanted to conquer the world. He 
lied to the German people and used 
all kinds of propaganda. The Ger- 
mans thought they were telling the 
truth and fought against us. It was 
the lies that fought and not the 
people, and it was Hitler who got 
the results. 


SUMMARY 


Asking children to list the people 
they liked very much and those they 
disliked very much and to give the 
reasons for their feelings yielded con- 
crete and specific data revealing their 
intergroup attitudes. 

The trend is toward better under- 
standing. The war made children more 
conscious of their attitudes. Most 
children have definite likes and dis- 
likes, favoring allies regardless of race 
and culture, which had previously been 
given greater consideration. _ Still, 
many children do feel closer to people 
who are similar to them in color, cul- 
ture, and language. But there is a 
wider outlook. More children say they 
like all peoples. The most liked 
people are the Americans, because they 
stand for freedom and democracy; the 
English, because they are allies and 
are much like Americans; the Cana- 
dians, because they are allies and good 
neighbors. Russians and Chinese are 
admired because of their courage 
against overwhelming odds. The axis 
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countries are disliked because of their 
dictatorships, their inhumanity and 
cruelty to prisoners and civilians in 
occupied countries. Children studied 
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in 1942-44 were on the whole less 
afraid of differences in race or culture, 
better informed, and more _ world- 
minded than children studied earlier, 
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